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I 93 SURVEY GRAPHIC welcomes 

yA the New Year with some 
newness of its own, in page size, cover 
scheme, the layout of the pages. The edi- 
tors hope these changes will reinforce their 
“Happy New Year” to readers by making 
the magazine more attractive to the eye. 


HE range of the Social Security Board’s 

activities under the Act, as well as the 
goals of the Security Act itself, are reviewed 
(page 7) by John G. Winant, chairman of 
the board. Mr. Winant writes just after 
the social insurance principle has won its 
first round in the U. S. Supreme Court with 
the favorable decision on the New York 
State Unemployment Insurance Law; and 
after the Security Act itself has won its first 
brush in the courts, in a Boston case in 
which Federal Judge George C. Sweeney 
upheld the right of Congress to levy a tax 
on employers under the unemployment in- 
surance title of the Act. Mr. Winant, for- 
merly state senator and governor of New 
Hampshire and assistant director of the 
International Labour Office, was named first 
chairman of the Social Security Board when 
it was organized in October 1935. A Re- 
publican, he resigned in the late summer 
to rally to the Act, when it was under fire 
in the political campaign; subsequently re- 
suming the chairmanship at the urgent 
request of the President. 


XCEPT for newsboys and bootblacks, 
you don't often see child workers now- 
adays, but employment figures show that 
child labor is increasing. Beulah Amidon, 
industrial editor, brings us abreast of the 
juvenile employment tide (page 10), and 
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of the quarter-century fight to legislate 
schoolboys and girls out of industry and 
trade. That fight now reaches its climax, 
with half the states having ratified the 
federal amendment, and twelve more to go 
as the legislatures meet this year. 


HE American business man, 1937 

model, is described by Edward A. 
Filene, who is himself an advance model 
of the merchant. His article (page 16) is 
important as ‘‘Filene speaking,” and also 
as the record of the veritable Greek chorus 
of individual agreement following his re- 
cent challenge to the obstructionism of busi- 
ness organizations. 


ALLYING up the general consequences 

of three years of repeal (page 20) the 
author, a Washington newspaper man who 
uses the pseudonym H. H. Kay, wants it 
understood that his job is a journalist's 
“trial balance.’ A large comprehensive 
study of the social effects of repeal remains 
to be made, including specific health and 
employment problems, many of*them not 
yet measurable in their entirety. 


TTO NEURATH, inventor of the sta- 
tistical little man, needs no introduc- 
tion to Survey Graphic readers, who were 
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the first Americans to make his acquaintance. 
On page 25 Dr. Neurath tells how stand- 
ardized symbols constitute a basic new 
language, complete with dictionary and 
grammar, for conveying profound or simple 
information to profound or simple minds. 


INNEAPOLIS (the labor and liveli- 
hood—and social tensions—of which 
have been depicted in two articles by 
Charles R. Walker in October and Novem- 
ber Survey Graphic) is typical of most 
American cities. But in no other city of 
the United States has one labor union dom- 
inated the life of a community as has 
bellicose Local 544, which Mr. Walker ex- 
plores ‘in his final article on page 29. 


MACHINE AGE application of the 

most ancient socio-economic pattern 
in the world is revealed in the word pic- 
ture of the Japanese woman worker (page 
34) by Helen Mears, who recently spent 
seven months in Japan. Her material about 
Miss Nippon was gathered by personal 
visits to the textile mills, talks to govern- 
ment and management officials, and con- 
tact with Japan’s few labor organizers. Her 
statistics are taken from the 35th Financial 
and Economic Annual of Japan, and from 
Social Aspects of Industrial Development 


A Happy New Year 


Waar's a real letter—written by 
a real Kathryn—to her brother. 
You can read her happiness in 
every line. She’s mighty glad 
to have the telephone back. 

And so are a great many 
other men and women these 
days. About 850,000 new tele- 
phones have been installed in 
the past year. 

That means more than just 
having a telephone within 
reach. It means keeping the 
family circle unbroken—con- 
tacts with people — gaiety, sol- 
ace, friendship. It means 
greater comfort, security; quick 
aid in emergency. 

Whether it be the grand 
house on the hill or the cottage 
in the valley, there’s more 
happiness for everybody when 
there's a telephone in the home. 


The Bell System employs more men and women than any other business organization in 


the United States. The total is now close to 300,000. Good business for the 
telephone company is a sign of good business throughout the country. 


BELL 


TELEPHONE 


a 


SYSTEM 
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in Japan, by Fernand Maurette, assistant 
director of the International Labor Office, 
published in 1934, 


S the captions and the king depart, 

John Palmer Gavit, associate editor 

for world affairs, devotes his department, 

Through Neighbors’ Doorways, inevitably 
to Britain. (Page 39) 


O HER comments on Matanuska—in- 

spired by the play, Two Hundred Were 
Chosen—Florence Loeb Kellogg, associate 
editor, brings a fresh memory of Alaska, 
visited only several months ago in the 
course of a geographical summer holiday. 
(Page 41) - 


OLLING their own homes, so to 
R speak, the trailer population has be- 
gun to interest sociologists, local govern- 
ment officials, safety councils, health and 
education authorities. The paragraphs on 
page 46 were collected by the editors of 
Survey Graphic, nuggets from the latest 
Americana diggings. 


AMONG OURSELVES 


Constitutional Crisis 


ROM an editorial in the Omaha Morn- 

ing World-Herald we glean the follow- 
ing paragraphs: 

“There are a good many admirers of the 
flexibility of the British Constitution as 
compared with the rigidity of ours. But 
ours, at least, has this advantage, that under 
no conceivable combination of circumstances 
could the romance of a President create a 
crisis in the government. If there were any 
possible conception of our Constitution as 
so intimately touching a private life, the 
procedure would be somewhat as follows: 

“Upon the President’s romance becoming 
known, an objector would ask for an in- 
junction in one of the inferior courts of the 
United States, asserting it to be unconsti- 
tutional for a President to marry an alien 
divorcee. The injunction would be granted 
and the case would be appealed a couple of 
times until it reached the Supreme Court. 
By a 5-to-4 decision the court might hand 
down a decision affirming the unconstitu- 
tionality of such a marriage because the 
Constitution limits the powers of the Presi- 
dent to those expressly granted him and 
there is no express delegation of power to 
contract such a marriage. The dissenting 
minority would also present an opinion to 
the effect that while this power is not 
specifically granted, it is, nevertheless, per- 
missible under the common welfare clause 
and necessary to make good the abolition 
of the horse and buggy in favor of the gaso- 
line motor. 

“By which time the President would have 
firmly refused the third cup of coffee and 
would celebrate the inauguration of his 
successor by marrying the girl the next day. 
And the country would spend the next 
twenty years debating the advisability of an 
amendment specifically empowering the 
President to marry whomsoever he might 
please.” 


A New Year’s Wish 


Resolution passed by the board of directors of the National Fed- 
eration of Settlements, December 6, 1936, on the Constitution and 
its amendment 


ALF the states in the union have now 

adopted the Federal Child Labor 
Amendment. When twelve more states say 
yes, the “ayes” will have it. The amend- 
ment will become part and parcel of the 
Constitution of the United States, and at 
last the protection of children from prema- 
ture work will be grounded in the bedrock 
of American government. 

We urge every settlement in every state 
that has thus far failed to join in this en- 
lightened advance, to make the passage of 
the amendment their first order of business 
for 1937. 

There is no phase of child labor with 
which the settlements of the country have 
not come in close touch; news vending, fac- 
tory work, the beet fields, the mines. We 
know they are all bad for children. We want 
the New Year to see these old abuses ended. 
That boys and girls of tender years have 
been kept at wage earning during the de- 
pression, when grown men and women have 
been unable to find employment, has been 
one of the most poignant anomalies of the 
hard times. The National Child Labor 
Committee reports the spread of child labor 
in certain sections and in certain industries. 

All this has dramatized the existence of 
that so-called twilight zone in American 
sovereignty and citizenship where state 
action falls short of accomplishing so simple 
and reasonable a thing as the cherishing of 
childhood; where federal action has been 
thrown out by decisions of the United 
States Supreme Court. 

The hard times have brought home other 
vulnerable points in our economic life 
where the same governmental incompetence 
seems to exist. This has been true in the 
case of minimum wage laws, where the 
verdict of the high court has been that not 
even a state can act within its own borders. 
It remains to be seen whether measures to 


Housing and Relief 


To THE Epiror: Replying to my Hands 
of Esau, the Committee for Economic Re- 
covery protest my rating “contrary to fact” 
their statement that in England “the most 
recent legislation adopts the rental subsidy 
plan.” In support, they cite five sections 
from the 1935 and 1936 British Housing 
Acts. By looking up the references the 
reader will find the British national hous- 
ing subsidy to be just what I said it was— 
a fixed annual grant for a pre-determined 
number of years, the highest rate being for 
re-housing on expensive sites. 

The committee repeats that public hous- 
ing is charity and insists that those be 
served first who need it most. No one de- 
nies that destitute families must have shel- 
ter in addition to food and clothing, but 
honesty requires that the bill be charged to 
relief and not to housing. The committee 
advised blank checks for relief agencies to 
fill in and taxpayers to pay and calls the re- 
sult public housing. You can drown a cat in 
molasses as thoroughly as in anything else. 
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provide security against unemployment and 
old age will be sustained; or to protect the 
right of wage earners to bargain collectively 
as to the terms of their work. 

Out of our experience in the workaday 
neighborhoods of the United States we 
know that such protection is needed. This 
was true when the settlements had their 
beginnings fifty years ago. It has been in- 
creasingly true, as our cities have grown 
and more and more people have been drawn 
into industrial employment. We know first 
hand the consequences not only of child la- 
bor, but of overwork, of underpay, of the 
hazards of accidents, sickness, unemploy- 
ment and old age, of the suppression of the 
right of workers to organize. We favor con- 
structive laws that will make government a 
safeguard against evils, a force for health 
and well being, for social security and for 
raising the standards of life and labor. 

Conscious of the years that have dragged 
by in the case of the child labor amend- 
ment, some constitutional lawyers hold out 
the hope that Congress can free itself to 
legislate along these lines through its power 
to regulate the jurisdiction of our federal 
courts. We welcome the exploration of this 
and other practical means to deal with the 
situation. But they may fail, and as the 
sound, long run method, we favor a con- 
stitutional amendment to make assurance 
doubly sure that the bottom has not 
dropped out of our American scheme of 
government in dealing with social and eco- 
nomic needs. 

The Constitution of the United States 
itself underscores the general welfare as a 
goal of government. Some of our ablest 
jurists on the Supreme bench have in min- 
ority opinions broken with the negative 
decisions of the majority. These things 
encourage us to feel that what we know to 
be good sense may yet become good law. 


I agree with the committee in one re- 
spect: “It is high time we eliminate sub- 
terfuge and bunk from this whole problem 
of housing.” EpirH ELMER Woop 


An Heirloom from the Future 


O a recent dinner in honor of Norman 

Thomas, Survey Graphic's neighbor 
around the corner from Gramercy Park, 
Paul Kellogg, as spokesman for the editors, 
sent a message here in part reprinted: “I 
like to. think of Norman Thomas as a 
friend and as the creative force he is in 
these times of change. . . . We may agree 
with him here, break with him there, but 
inescapably we think of him as a dynamic 
force in our times. Yet always the friend 
and his likable parts showing through. A 
socialized friendship it has become, if you 
will, warming and personifying his leader- 
ship for the many; but also, to those who 
are especially fortunate, what we like to 
look at as one of our choicest private pos- 
sessions—an heirloom of living spirit com- 
ing down to us from the future.” 
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Social Security 


VOL. XXVI NO. 1 


Begins 


by JOHN G. WINANT 


Facing ahead, Chairman Winant takes stock of Social Secur- 
ity; what will be held to; what will be changed; what will be 


built upon to make security a reality in America 


Paut Revere, master-engraver of Boston, with a few 
journeymen working in his shop, was an important 
employer in the Massachusetts of his day. The change 
which has taken place in industry in the interim is sym- 
bolized by the Revere Brass and Copper Company, 
whose nucleus was Paul Revere’s little handicraft shop 
in Boston, and which now employs several hundred 
persons in a highly mechanized establishment. 

In Revere’s day the hazards of old age were mostly 
physical, the results of sickness or accident, failing eye- 
sight or hearing—all natural impairments of the human 
machine. The farmer generally worked to an advanced 
age, and the urban laborer worked as long as his hand 
and eye kept their sureness. There was no machine to 
set the pace for him and no age deadline to put him 
aside while he was in the prime of this productiveness. 

There was no need for social insurance in those early 
days of the Republic. Security depended on the indi- 
vidual’s own efforts. Unemployment, as we know it now, 
was non-existent. Poverty was a very relative term and 
was generally born of shiftlessness. Land was cheap and 
plentiful. The worker owned his own tools and in a 
young and fast-growing society there was nearly always 
a market for his services and the product of his handi- 
craft. He was generally his own boss and an employer 
with a half dozen employes was in “big business.” Thus, 
in those days the common man was master of his own 
fate to a degree unknown in this present generation. He 
could expect none of the extras that make up our present 
high standard of living; on the other hand, he could 
expect, when he was old, to have a roof over his head, 
clothing, a shed full of firewood, and a cupboard full of 
plain but substantial food. And as long as he needed 
work, it was to be had. To such a man “social insurance” 
would have been as strange a concept as television. 


That period in our history is over. The technician has 
brought about a veritable economic revolution which 
has altered fundamentally the status of the average 
American. Most of our population are wage earners, 
living in urban areas, working for corporations whose 
owners are strangers to them. Some of these corporations 
have more employes than New York or Boston had in- 
habitants in 1800. The resources of some of them are 
greater than the combined wealth of the nation at its 
beginning. The worker is no longer a free agent, who 
can provide for his own security by his own initiative. 
He counts for little against the gigantic and impersonal 
forces that surround him, the fierce play of industrial 
competition, the might and speed of machines that 
dwarf his single manpower into insignificance, the lack 
of balance between industry’s capacity to produce and 
the public’s capacity to consume. No matter what dili- 
gence and foresight and thrift he may show, the chances 
are against his being able to accumulate a competence 
adequate for his old age. Three quarters of those who 
live to be sixty-five today are dependent on others for 
the necessities of life. To live he must be employed. Yet 
employment is a precarious thing. It may be lost through 
no fault of his own, but because of some temporary mal- 
adjustment in the business cycle. His working life is 
liable to be hedged about by insecurity and his future 
clouded with uncertainty and fear. For him social insur- 
ance is a real and pressing necessity. 

Many social-minded persons have long recognized the 
need for protection against the incidences of an economic 
system that unwittingly takes so heavy a toll of human 
welfare. Enlightened employers have attempted to safe- 
guard their employes against these incidences by means 
of company pension plans. But the problem has outgrown 
the ability of private industry to cope with it. Meanwhile, 


others—a steadily decreasing number—have believed 
that unemployment and insecurity were natural visita- 
tions, like war and plague. They have preferred to mud- 
dle along in their individualistic way, leaving the casual- 
ties of the system to care for themselves as best they 
might. 

The depression which began with the stock market 
crash in 1929 brought the problem to the consciousness 
of the American people. It had become clear that the task 
belonged to government. It could no longer be left to 
private organizations and local interests. It was a national 
job and demanded action by the national government in 
cooperation with the states and local governments. Out 
of that realization grew the Social Security Act of 1935. 

My observations while working for the International 
Labour Organization have convinced me of the value of 
drawing on world experience in social insurance legisla- 
tion. After all, we borrow the achievements of other peo- 
ple in science and the arts, as they borrow ours. There is 
a common pool of useful knowledge that is the heritage 
of all mankind. No longer can a nation live in a water- 
tight compartment of isolation, and each should be free 
to tap this common-fund of world experience for the 
benefit of its people. It is the narrowest nationalism that 
would refuse to avail itself of the lessons of other peoples 
merely because they were foreigners. 

Europe was the pioneer in legislation of this kind. The 
field for the exercise of individual initiative and oppor- 
tunities for self-advancement was less than in this coun- 
try, and the citizen was more circumscribed in his work- 
ing life by tradition and custom. The movement for 
public insurance against the major hazards of life first 
took statutory form in Germany in the eighties of the 
past century. All the other countries of Europe have fol- 
lowed suit in varying degrees. So have several Latin- 
American nations. The types of social insurance provided 
and the cost and extent of coverage differ considerably. 
But all have accepted the principle of the responsibility 
of the state for assuring some measure of security to their 
citizens. In most countries social insurance has become 
an established part of the national life and no one longer 
questions its justification. The distress that comes from 
prolonged unemployment and indigent old age knows 
no frontiers, and there is much in the experience of Eu- 
rope from which we can profit. 


Our Social Security Act 


WE HAVE NO ApoLocigs to make for the Social Security 
Act. Yet we who have to do with the administration of 
the law are as aware of its imperfections as the most 
searching critic on the outside. No one assumes that this 
Act is the final word in social insurance. For, since so- 
ciety is a growing organism, there can never be any 
finality in the treatment of its problems. What the pres- 
ent law does represent is a sincere effort to reconcile the 
divergent views of a large number of thoughtful and 


public spirited men and women who cared enough to do | 


something about present insecurity. Though all agreed 
on the basic principle of social insurance, there were nat- 
ural differences of opinion as to the means and technique 
to be used in attaining the ends on which there was 
common agreement. The framers of the law were also 
compelled to take account of certain fundamental cleav- 
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ages in American political and social philosophies.. This 
involved an attempt to strike a working balance between 
the proper claims of the federal government and of the 
states. Some of the devices used for this purpose may 
appear awkward and unduly complex to the layman, 
but in such cases the dilemma offered to Congress was 
not of a kind that could be met by a simple solution. 
Where such issues arose, every effort was made to give 
the states the maximum of control consistent with eff- 
ciency of operation and a constitutional division of pow- 
ers. Where there were doubts as to the wisdom of 
delegating certain responsibilities to the states, it was felt 
that public consciousness within the states would rise to 
the occasion and meet the responsibility. It was recog- 
nized that the state governments are closer to the imme- 
diate problems envisaged by the law than is Washington, 
so that as much localization of authority as possible and 
practical was developed within state jurisdiction. It was 
also felt that the stimulus of public opinion would tend 
to level upward the differences between the more ad- 
vanced states and those which still lagged in social 
legislation. Differentials giving advantage to states that 
disregard human welfare were wiped out in the 
categories covered under the Act. 

In the allocation of responsibility as between the fed- 
eral government and the states the provision for old age 
benefits was reserved to the central authority. No sound 
actuarial base, with a compensating tax area, could be 
devised on state lines. Also, given the migratory charac- 
ter of American labor any other solution would have 
been impracticable. The individual’s employment and 
earnings record, on the basis of which his retirement 
benefits are eventually computed, must follow him wher- 
ever he goes, regardless of state lines. 


On the other hand, unemployment compensation pre- - 


sented a different problem. Whereas the old age benefit 
phase of the law involves the individual’s whole working 
life, the unemployment compensation provision is only 
concerned with the interruptions to his normal employ- 
ment. While these gaps in his working life may vary 
greatly in duration, and consequently in the distress 
which they entail, they are at worst temporary. As such, 
they are liable to be attended with much less interstate 
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movement of workers than the individual’s long time 
employment history covered by the old age benefit section 
of the law. Thus, the man who is jobless ordinarily re- 
mains in the state where he had been employed until his 
chances of finding reemployment therein appear exhaust- 
ed. This fact tends to simplify the problem of placing 
responsibility for care of the unemployed. Also, since the 
rate of unemployment is liable to vary considerably from 
state to state, those states with a low ratio of unemploy- 
ment might well object to being penalized on behalf of 
other states whose industries showed less stability. There 
is still much room for controversy in the field of unem- 
ployment compensation, and the arrangement whereby 
each state is permitted to frame its own law making 
experimentation possible. Out of these forty-eight labora- 
tories of legislation there should eventually come much 
experience of common value to all the states. This should 
tend to reduce the diversity in treating a problem whose 
human incidences are, after all, the same. 

In the so-called welfare phases of the Social Security 
Act, the burden of responsibility is again placed on the 
states. Using an old device of American legislation, the 
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federal government contributes to the support of the state 
programs with grants-in-aid, while at the same time it 
sets certain standards of accomplishment as conditions for 
the allocation of federal funds. These features of the law 
include old age assistance for the support of those who 
cannot qualify under the old age benefit section of the 
Act, aid to mothers of dependent children, aid to the 
blind, and the provisions for the assistance of other han- 
dicapped groups. Thus, when the total reckoning is made, 
it must be recognized that the Social Security Act has 
shown every consideration for the local interests and leg- 
islative autonomy of the states, even though in certain 
instances more effective and uniform treatment of the 
particular problem might have been obtained by larger 
exercise of federal authority. 

The Act makes specific provision for the possibility of 
future amendments. A legislative program of such mag- 
nitude cannot be expected to have attained initial perfec- 
tion. Time and experience will expose the defects that 
must inevitably develop in its operation. It will be better 
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if such changes as may be made in the law in the future 
should come as the result of impartial observation of its 
working, rather than that they be dictated by untried 
theory or the pressure of interested minorities. 

We are now setting up the organization necessary for 
servicing the beneficiaries of the Act. Most of that organi- 
zation will necessarily be required to staff our field offices, 
which will be located in all large population centers for 
the greater convenience of those affected by the operation 
of the law. It will be some time before the field force 
required to administer a program of this magnitude 
functions with the smoothness and effectiveness that we 
would desire. Meanwhile we hope the public will bear 
with us and understand that our only concern is to give 
it service that will be efficient, prompt and considerate. 

One of our largest tasks is to inform the public as to its 
privileges and obligations under the law. In this effort 
we must depend, not only on our own Informational Ser- 
vice, but on the cooperation of the press and the radio, 
which has been given so generously throughout the 
enumeration period. Above all, we hope the employers 
of the country will enter into partnership with us in this 
vast job of informing their employes of the details of the 
program. We cannot reach each man and woman indi- 
vidually. We can expect only to acquaint the millions of 
eligible workers with the terms of the Act, if we utilize 
wisely every available medium of public education. 


WE FEEL UNDER no compulsion to defend the basic 
philosophy of the Social Security Act. We feel we have a 
right to believe that the vast majority of the American 
people have already accepted the principle of social in- 
surance as an obligation of government. We believe that 
our future problem will be one of extending the cover- 
age of the Act and of improving the technique of its 
operation. If any achievement of the present administra- 
tion deserved immunity as a campaign issue, it was the 
Social Security Act. This law was not a partisan measure. 
It was passed by an overwhelming majority of both 
parties in Congress. The roll call showed no line-up of 
Democrats on one side and Republicans on the other. It 
had the support of both. It is rather the product of a 
people’s government, honestly endeavoring to mitigate 
some of the most grievous faults of our national life. 
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Children Wanted 
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Small boys worked all night in the glass factories in 1911 


by BEULAH AMIDON 


‘Man is the only animal that lives on its young,” was the bitter comment of 


an educator who saw children taken out of school to go to work. Here is the 


record of increasing child labor since the NRA codes ended—and the hope 


of child protection if twelve states ratify the federal amendment in 1937 


Back In 1932, Helen’s father, who worked in a cotton 
garment factory, was laid off “because of hard times.” 
Helen, aged thirteen, the eldest of five children, stopped 
school and got a job in the factory. Her wage was $2.50 
for a fifty-hour week. She tried to keep up her school 
work at night. After the NRA underwear code went 
into effect, the factory hands under sixteen years of age 
were let out, Helen’s father was taken on again, and 
Helen went back to school. But the code did not last 
long. It ceased to function when the U. S. Supreme 
Court declared the Recovery Act unconstitutional. 
Within a few months the factory laid off many of its 
adult workers, Helen’s father among them. Helen, now 
fifteen years old and a high school sophomore, again put 
aside her books to become a wage earner. When Helen 
was interviewed in the course of a survey in April 1936, 
she was working a fifty-two-hour week for $4.15, just 
under 8 cents an hour. A younger brother and sister 
were also working. Her father was still unemployed. 
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“I don’t expect I’ll ever get back to school,” she said. 

Helen, and the thousands of children like her who 
were swept back into manufacturing and trade after the 
Schechter decision, will probably be front page news in 
the months ahead. Nineteen state legislatures are meet- 
ing this year. Twenty-four states have ratified the child 
labor amendment; if twelve more act—and act favorably 
—the amendment will be a part of the Constitution, con- 
ferring upon Congress the power, which the Supreme 
Court has ruled it now lacks, to safeguard young workers. 

The NRA code period was the first time in this coun- 
try that child labor figures went down while employ- 
ment figures rose. That is, the child labor curve failed 
to follow the general employment trend. But since the 
spring of 1935 (the end of the codes) child labor has 
sharply increased. The U. S. Children’s Bureau has 
comparable data for the first five months of 1936 and 
the same months in 1935, when the codes were still 
effective. These figures cover ten states, the District of 


Also, twenty-five years ago these breaker boys 
worked for a Pennsylvania coal company 


Columbia and ninety-eight cities in other states. . 
(In none of these have there been changes in child 
labor regulations—local or state—between the two 
periods.) They show an increase of more than 
150 percent in the number of fourteen and fifteen- 
year-olds taking out their first working papers. In 
the last seven months of 1935, after the codes were 
outlawed, 55 percent more children left school for 
jobs than during the entire twelve months of 1934. 
In New York City, the number of children, four- 
teen and fifteen years of age who got employment 
certificates in the first five months of 1936 was 200.1 
percent higher than in the corresponding months 
of 1935, a jump from 1485 to 4462. Such figures 
are meaningless unless you see behind them the 
long procession of girls and boys who, like Helen, 
stopped school to take the low paid, dead end jobs 
available to untrained young workers. 

What used to be called the “sweated industries,” 
typically operated in small units with limited cap- 
ital, are chiefly responsible for the current increase 
in child labor. In sections of such industries as the 
needle trades, the paper box industry, canning, 
laundry, and so on, labor standards have always been 
precarious. With a relatively large proportion of sub- 
standard employers and “shoe string” enterprises, they 
produced the most flagrant examples of exploitation in 
the trough of the depression. [See Survey Graphic, 
February 1933, page 75.] In these same areas labor stand- 
ards have sagged since the codes ceased to support them. 

There are geographical as well as industrial areas 
where labor standards have been notoriously low, and 
where children have never had the protection of ade- 
quately enforced compulsory education laws. Thus a 
recent survey by the National Child Labor Committee 
brought out a grim story of exploitation from the “piney 
woods” of South Carolina, Alabama, Florida, Mississippi 
and Louisiana. The study covered not only the woods 
where trees are tapped for turpentine or cut for lumber, 
but also local plants making crates, barrels and wooden 
baskets. Child labor is the rule in turpentine camps. 
Boys, and a few girls, ten to fourteen years old, work as 
“chippers,” scarring the trees, and setting pans to catch 
the gum, and as “dippers,” collecting the gum. Wages 
seldom run as high as 8 cents an hour—3 to 5 cents is 
much more usual. A twelve-hour day is the rule. Many 
of these children are illiterate, few, if any, have gone 
beyond the primary grades. School is a luxury for all of 
them. Youngsters who spend their early years as “chip- 
pers” or “dippers” are usually hired with their fathers in 
getting out timber when they are thirteen or fourteen 
years old. The work is heavy, In hauling, a man and 
two boys can earn about $2.50 a day—less than 20 cents 
an hour for all three. The rates are about the same for 
work on poles and piling—topping and trimming felled 
trees, and removing the bark, often handling forty to 
seventy-foot logs. 

In basket, crate, barrel and veneer factories, a boy at 
twelve may be a machine helper, and an operator at 
fourteen. The working day is supposesd to be ten hours 
long, but in a rush reason in a one industry town, 
“sun-up to sun-down” is usually the rule. For a child, 
75 cents a day is “top.” The usual wage is 50 to 60 cents 
in an industry where the piece rate is set to hold down a 


And in 1910 this Vermont girl was 
a full time employe in a cotton mill 


speedy, experienced man to $2 a day. Starting with 
strawberry crates in February and continuing with 
spinach and bean hampers, tomato crates, corn and 
banana carriers and potato barrels these factories run 
eight to eleven months a year. Stapling, wire stitching 
and cutting machines are their chief equipment. Fre- 
quently the machines are not properly guarded. At their 
best, they are not fit for the small hands, limited strength 
and childish irresponsibility of young workers. There 
are no accident figures. Until last year, South Carolina 
and Florida did not have workmen’s compensation laws, 
and there is none yet in Mississippi. But children in 
these plants are in constant danger as are the young 
workers in the sawmills in the same area. Here belt and 
saw guards are generally considered “too expensive,” and 
maiming is all too fre- 
quent among the boys 
hired as “regular hands,” 
as well as among the 
youngsters who some- 
times help on clean-up 
jobs. 

The use of children as 
cheap labor is an ugly 
chapter in the machine 
age story. Early in the 
nineteenth century, girls 
and boys seven, eight 
and nine years old went 
as full time workers into 
the dusty cotton mills. 
In 1820, according to the 
Digest of Manufactures 
of that year, children 
made up 43 percent of 
the labor force in Massa- 
chusetts, 47 percent in 
Connecticut, 55 percent 
in Rhode Island. It was 
not the health hazard 
but the question of 


industry, employs 


schooling, which finally 
turned public attention 
to the working children. 
One state after another 
passed compulsory edu- 
cation laws. Then came 
regulation of hours. 
Massachusetts led the 
way in 1842 with a ten- 
hour day for children 
under twelve years of 
age, and Connecticut 
went a step further with 
a ten-hour day for chil- 
dren under fourteen. 

Laws setting a mini- 
mum age for employ- 
ment came later, because 
it meant limiting this 
cheap labor — supply. 
Under Quaker leadership, Pennsylvania passed the first 
minimum age law in 1848, barring children from fac- 
tories until they were twelve years old, and raising the 
age to thirteen the next year. In 1853, Rhode Island set 
twelve years as the minimum for factory work; three 
years later, Connecticut prohibited the employment of 
children under nine. It was not until 1866 that Massa- 
chusetts set a minimum age for child workers. Its law 
decreed that children under ten must not work in fac- 
tories or mills. 

But child labor increased as industry developed. The 
1900 census showed more than a million and a quarter 
young wage earners helping turn the wheels of American 
industry and trade. In 1904 the National Child Labor 
Committee was formed to lead an organized campaign 
for laws to protect children in the various states. Pro- 
gress was slow. But though little was accomplished at 
the start in the way of protective legislation, an important 
task of public education was begun. Comfortable people 
were made aware of the plight of the grimy “breaker 
boys” in the coal mines, hundreds of seven and eight- 
year-olds among them; of youngsters in the heat of the 
glass factories, the dampness of the hemp mills and the 
canneries; of the boys and girls crippled for life by the 
machines they tended; of children getting up before 
dawn to go to the cotton mills—long lines of little figures 
in dim village streets, 
many of them bowed 
and slow moving, al- 
ready old. 

As a result of local 
and national effort, state 
legislation had spread 
by the time we went 
into the War, but its 
unevenness and the 
great areas left un- 
touched led to the drive 
for federal action. 

The first federal child 
labor law was passed in 
1916. It prohibited the 
shipment in interstate 
commerce of goods pro- 
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duced in mines and quarries in which children under 
sixteen years of age were employed; or in mills, can- 
neries, workshops in which children under fourteen were 
employed, or in which children aged fourteen to sixteen 
worked more than eight hours a day or six days a week 
or between 7 p.m. and 6a.m. The law went into effect 
September 1, 1917. Less than a year later it was declared 
unconstitutional by a five-to-four decision of the U. S. 
Supreme Court, on the ground that it transcended “the 
authority delegated to Congress over commerce,” and 
interfered with states’ rights. Justice Holmes, dissenting, 
held that “the act does not meddle with anything belong- 
ing to the states,” and added that “if there is any matter 
upon which civilized countries have agreed . . . it is the 
evil of premature and excessive child labor.” 

A year later another attempt was made by Congress to 
regulate child labor, this time under a law levying a tax 
on the profits of all mines and manufacturing establish- 
ments failing to maintain the minimum standards set up - 
in the 1916 measure. The Supreme Court, by an eight- 
to-one decision, held that the act was invalid. 


The Amendment is Proposed 


Stx years after the first of these child labor decisions, 
a Scripps-Howard reporter interviewed Reuben Dagen- 
hart of Charlotte, N. C., the boy whose “constitutional 
right to work” overthrew the law which sought to cut 
his hours of labor as a fourteen-year-old, from twelve to 
eight a day. “What benefit did you get out of the suit 
which you won in the United States Supreme Court?” 
the reporter asked. 

“You mean the suit the Fidelity Manufacturing Com- 
pany [his employer] won? I don’t see that I got any 
benefit. I guess I’d been a lot better off if they hadn’t 
won it. Look at me! A hundred and five pounds, a 
grown man and no education. I may be mistaken, but 
I think the years I’ve put in the cotton mills stunted my 
growth. They kept me from getting any schooling. I 
had to stop school after the third grade and now I need 
the education I didn’t get. . . . But I know one thing, I 
ain’t going to let them put my kid sister in the mill.” 

Before the law of 1917 was declared unconstitutional it 
had done much to protect the health and the right to 
education of thousands of children who were not safe- 
guarded by state laws. None of the many agencies which 
had supported the federal measures was willing to accept 
defeat and let the children pay the price. The only pos- 
sibility seemed the long, slow process of constitutional 
amendment. The proposed amendment reads: 

Section 1. The Congress shall have the power to limit, reg- 


ulate and prohibit the labor of persons under eighteen years 
of age. 


Section 2. The power of the several states is unimpaired by 
this article except that the operation of state laws shall be 
suspended to the extent necessary to give effect to legislation 
enacted by the Congress. 


With the endorsement of all political parties, this meas- 
ure was passed by Congress in 1924, with heavy majori- 
ties in both houses. Prior to 1933, only six of the neces- 
sary thirty-six states had ratified. The successful cam- 
paign of opposition was led, according to its own admis- 
sion, by the National Association of Manufacturers. 

With the onset of the depression, there was mounting 
dismay over the breakdown of labor standards, the 


These girls, aged ten and twelve 
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return of the sweatshop, the increasing numbers of chil- 
dren at work while millions of men and women were 
unable to get jobs. The situation was pictured in a 
widely reprinted cartoon from Judge, showing a small 
boy going off with his dinner pail, while his unemployed 
parents look after him with humiliation and grief. The 
caption read, “He got his father’s job.” There was a 
wave of interest in the federal child labor amendment 
and in 1933, fourteen states ratified, including the indus- 
trial strongholds of Illinois, Pennsylvania, Michigan and 
New Jersey. 


Under the Recovery Act Codes 


Or tHE 552 approved NRA codes, only fourteen had 
exceptions permitting the employment of children under 
sixteen in industry or trade. (The fourteen exceptions 
covered a group of retail trades where children could 
work three hours a day outside school hours; motion 
pictures; radio and broadcasting; newspaper and peri- 
odical publishing.) The child labor provisions had the 
backing of public opinion and were well enforced. They 
took at least 100,000 children out of industry. When 
the Pennsylvania Department of Labor and Industry 
made a survey of the cotton garment industry in 1934, it 
found “only two children under sixteen years .. . at 
work out of 12,000 employes; and this in an industry 
where one worker in every twenty-five was under six- 
teen in 1932.” Pennsylvania’s experience was typical of 
what happened in every industrial area. During the 
last four months of 1933, not a single child in Alabama 
took out working papers for industrial employment; 
the same thing was true of twenty-seven cities reporting 
to the U. S. Children’s Bureau, including Fall River and 
New Bedford, Mass., both important textile towns; Jersey 
City, Camden and Hoboken, N. J.; Buffalo, N. Y.; and 
Allentown, Pa., where, a few months earlier the strike of 
hundreds of “baby-shirtmakers” had drawn attention to 
the boys and girls working long hours at sweatshop 
wages in jobs opened by “letting out” adult employes. 

The common acceptance of the child labor prohibition 
by employers and the general public continued to influ- 
ence employment policies, even after the legal barrier 
was removed. Many industries assumed responsibility 
for holding certain gains made in the code period. For 
example, Massachusetts textile manufacturers entered 
into an agreement last spring under which no mill will 
take workers under sixteen years of age. As a result of 
this agreement, the press reported, 1600 children were 
laid off, and their places filled by older workers. 

So far, code standards in regard to child labor seem to 
have been quite generally maintained in the southern 
textile industry, though without formal action by the 
owners. This is probably due in part to nation-wide 
criticism of the former child labor policies of southern 
textile employers, and in part to the fear of more strin- 
gent legislation. But it is significant that so far every 
attempt to secure ratification of the amendment by a 
southern legislature has met well organized and success- 
ful opposition. This opposition sometimes reaches into 
other states. For example, when the amendment was 
before the Nebraska legislature, in 1935, the legislators 
received printed material mailed in Charlotte, N. C., 
warning them according to The Norfolk (Neb.) News, 
that Congress, if given the power, would probably make 


Typical of today’s youthful sweat- 
shop workers, a 1930 dress operator 


In the “street trades” 
five-year-olds often work 


it a crime for mother to 
send Johnny out to the 
shed for a basket of 
cobs. But in spite of 
the NRA experience and 
the honest desire of 
many employers to 
maintain code  stand- 
ards, the lack of uni- 
form child labor provi- 
sions over the country 
means that the just 
employer is called on to 
meet the competition of 
the employer willing to 
exploit the young and 
inexperienced. 

Since 1933, there have 
been few changes in 
state legislation. In some 
instances, compulsory 
education laws have 
been tightened in re- 
quirements and in ad- 
ministration. Four important industrial states—New 
York, Connecticut, Pennsylvania and Rhode Island— 
have been added to the three states which had previously 
passed laws setting a sixteen-year minimum for work 
during school hours. But the inadequacy of state reg- 
ulation of child labor is shown by such facts as these: 
nine states, through exemptions in their laws, still permit 
children under fourteen to work in industry during 
school hours; seven states permit children between four- 
teen and sixteen years of age to work nine to eleven 
hours a day; ten states allow children in this age group 
to work until 8 p.m. or later; thirty-two states have prac- 
tically no regulation of the employment in hazardous 
occupations of sixteen and seventeen-year-old girls and 
boys. 

Since 1933, also, only four state legislatures have rati- 
fied the child labor amendment. Well organized oppo- 
sition has developed in state after state and succeeded, 
as it did, for example, in New York last winter, in block- 
ing a vote on ratification. In other states, powerful lob- 
bies worked to roll up an unfavorable vote. 

It is interesting to analyze the sources of opposition to 
this constitutional amendment permitting Congress to 
enact legislation protecting young workers. Some oppo- 
nents sincerely be- 
lieve that it is an 
invasion of states’ 
rights, or that it 
deals with matters 
outside the proper 
sphere of govern- 
ment. But, as 
Mayor La Guardia 
of New York said 
at a child labor 
hearing in the 1935 
legislature, “It is 
not the constitu- 
tionality of the 
amendment which 


is chiefly opposed; it is the economics of the amend- 
ment.” The most determined opponents of ratification 
are those who profit from child labor, and those who, 
like the utility groups, fear a precedent for federal con- 
trol. Their methods are often skillful and unscrupulous. 
They misrepresent the scope and purpose of the pro- 
posed amendment and of the type of legislation it would 
make possible. Thus, many Catholic groups have been 
led to believe that the child labor amendment means fed- 
eral regulation of education and the possible abolition of 
parochial schools. And in spite of the fact that Cardinal 
Gibbons was one of the organizers of the National Child 
Labor Committee, that today there is an active Catholic 
Citizens Committee for Ratification, headed by Frank P. 
Walsh and including distinguished priests, lawyers, edu- 
cators and labor and civic leaders in its membership, the 
Catholic attitude has been the decisive factor in some 
states in preventing ratification. 


Opposition to the Amendment 


A NATIONAL comMMiTTEE for the Protection of Child, 
Family, School and Church, was organized in 1934, its 
executive committee interlocking with the discredited 
Sentinels of the Republic. It helped broadcast propa- 
ganda to the effect that the child labor amendment 
meant interference with the family and with tasks as- 
signed by parents to their children around the house or 
on the farm. 

But back of this campaign of misrepresentation play- 
ing on old loyalties and fears, creating doubt and mis- 
understanding, are employers who find child labor prof- 
itable. They are the newspaper and magazine publishers, 
contractors who give out industrial homework, and fac- 
tory owners, notably in the needle trades. 

Among the most determined opponents of the child 
labor amendment are the newspaper publishers. The 
newspapers have always enjoyed a cheap circulation sys- 
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tem, based on child labor. The publishers successfully 
resisted amendments to their code strengthening the pro- 
visions regulating child labor in the sale and delivery of 
papers. These additions to the code would have set a 
fourteen-year minimum for newsboys, an eighteen-year 
minimum for girls, with an exemption in favor of boys 
of twelve already employed. They would have forbidden 
work before 6 a.m. and late in the evening for boys under 
sixteen; and required badges issued by a public agency 
under the U. S. Department of Labor for children in the 
newspaper trade. At a code hearing circulation man- 
agers testified that boys were “no good” for newspaper 
distribution after the age of fourteen because they “be- 
came interested in girls.” Under questioning, that was 
repeatedly broken down into an admission that the older 
boys were not attracted by the low rates of pay. 

Though the publishers of newspapers and magazines 
claimed that experience as a “little merchant” is health- 
ful and educational, considerable evidence was offered to 
show that this form of child labor, like so many others, 
is to the advantage of the employer rather than of the 
young employe. The National Child Labor Committee 
presented grim testimony at the code hearing on accidents 
to newsboys. Since most publishers carefully give their 
young agents the status of “independent merchants” not 
employes, the children are seldom covered by state work- 
men’s compensation laws. Or, as the Central States’ Cir- 
culation Managers Association recently put it, “the inde- 
pendent merchant pays for his injuries and injuries to 
others through his own negligence.” 

The letter sent by Warden Lewis E. Lawes of Sing 
Sing Prison to the code hearing is still eloquent: 

It has often been said that some of our finest citizens 
have made their start in life through selling newspapers. In 
my opinion, these same men had sufficient character, even 
in their boyhood, to withstand the hard knocks, the tempta- 
tions and the bad associations that are a definite part of the 
life of a newsboy, especially in the metropolitan districts and 
the larger cities. These citizens would have risen to their 
eminence had they begun their climb up the ladder from the 
workshop of any other industry. Recently I had a census 
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taken here in Sing Sing to determine the number of inmates 
who had sold newspapers in their youth. The examination 
showed that of the 2300 men, over 69 percent had done so. 

When the codes were knocked out, the publishers, 
with a few such notable exceptions as the Scripps- 
Howard papers, J. David Stern of the Philadelphia 
Record and New York Post, Jonathan Daniels of the 
Raleigh (N. C.) News and Observer, and the late Mar- 
len Pew of Editor and Publisher, concentrated their 
attention on blocking the child labor amendment. 

At the beginning of the 1934 legislative sessions, a 
newspaper publisher warned a friend of the child labor 
amendment, “Now you're going to see a fight. What 
we've done before was just a drop in the bucket.” So 
far, the anti-ratification campaign to “stop the amend- 
ment” has been successful. Last year, five legislatures 
considered ratification and all five rejected it. 

A national poll by the American Institute of Public 
Opinion in May 1936, returned a six-to-four vote in favor 
of the regulation of child labor by Congress. In this 
poll, the child labor amendment carried every state ex- 
cept South Dakota, Kansas and Maryland. All ten of 
the largest cities in the country favored it. Even the 
southern states, presumably the stronghold of states’ 
rights and of child labor, returned decisive majorities for 
the amendment. The four reasons most frequently cited 
by those voting “yes” were: “Children under eighteen 
should all be in school, not out working. There’s plenty 
of time for that later.” “It will help solve unemployment 
by providing more jobs for older people who need work 
most.” “We must protect our children. They can’t 
stand shop work. It ruins their health.” “Child labor is 
a national problem and Congress is most capable of 
handling it.” 
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ALABAMA AND Ruope IsLanp are the only states in the 
union which have taken no action on the child labor 
amendment. The rest of the states which have not rati- 
fied have rejected the amendment. They all have the 
right to reconsider, as a number of the states now in the 
“ratified” column have already done. 

Helen who works in the underwear factory is now 
seventeen years old. Even if the amendment were rati- 
fied this winter, as it may be if favorable public opinion 
is sufficiently articulate, she and thousands of her young 
fellow workers are above the age limit of any legislation 
likely to result; and no legislation, however enlightened 
its standards, could give back to them their lost school 
years. 

But the amendment would make possible a federal 
child labor law which could release other thousands of 
younger workers from mills and factories, from turpen- 
tine camps and sugar beet fields, from messenger service 
and paper routes, from restaurants and stores. It could 
not restore the young victims of industrial accident, but 
it could prevent the sacrifice of life and limb which 
results each working day from letting inexperienced 
youth try to handle complex or improperly guarded 
machinery in factories, lumber mills, meat markets, 
garages, mines, quarries. It could remove children from 
a crowded labor market, and open up employment op- 
portunities for their unemployed elders. It could save 
wage standards from the threat of the cheap labor of the 
young and inexperienced. 

John Dewey, philosopher and educator, has said, 
“What the wisest and best parent wants for his own 
child, that must the community want for all its chil- 
dren.” To write into the Constitution the child labor 
amendment would be a step toward that civilized goal. 


U.S. Children’s Bureau 


Ratification by twelve more states will make the amendment part of the Constitution 
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American Business Man: 1937 Model 


by EDWARD A. FILENE 


Mr. Filene discovers that he is not a lone insurgent. All over the country he 


finds the 1937 business man (in contrast to most of his business organiza- 


tions) willing to meet the new times with ideas shaped by research and con- 


sumer demand 


‘THE MINDS OF AMERICAN BUSINESS MEN are changing, 
and changing rapidly, To understand the nature of the 
change which is taking place, however, we must not 
assume that it began with the recent election, nor with 
the New Deal, not even with the depression which had 
made some kind of new deal necessary. ‘The thought 
of American business began to move noticeably even 
before the World War. 

None the less, at the present time, if one wants to dis- 
cover the real mind of American business men, the very 
last place to look for information is to the resolutions 
and pronouncements of our business organizations. To 
charge that an organization does not reflect the senti- 
ment of its members may seem to many irrational. If 
we study the facts, however, we must see that the minds 
of people regularly change some time before the change 
is recognized officially, 

What is known as the Modernist movement in our 
churches, for example, seemed to blaze out suddenly in 
1920 or 1921. It took some years, however, for the great 
body of church members in America to discover that 
they had become modernist in their viewpoint, and that 
this was so many years before they ever realized that 
it was out of harmony with their traditional views. The 
modernist leaders, whose arguments at first had seemed 
so shocking, were simply articulating this inevitable new 
attitude. In the interim, however, before the rank and 
file discovered how greatly their views had changed, the 
official pronouncements of the churches were generally 
fundamentalist. 

Long before 1933, American business had ceased to 
be ruggedly individualistic, but relatively few business 
men had become aware of the fact. Organized business, 
indeed, has not yet reflected this to any great extent. 
Since the last election, however, a noticeable change has 
quietly come over the resolutions and pronouncements 
of many business organizations. 

We can not understand this change if we think of 
Roosevelt as preaching a business gospel all at variance 
with the views of business men, It has been at variance, 
rather, with the formulated creed of business men; and 
in times of rapid social transition there is always a con- 
siderable discrepancy between our real views and our 
formulated creed. 

It is true that organized business has clung desperately 
in times of rapid social transition there is always a con- 
ing. For when people fed//y accept a certain belief, they 
are likely to take it in their stride as a position which 
requires no particular defense. l¢ ts when they feel 
themselves slipping that they cling most desperately 
and defend most vehemently. The National Association 
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of Manufacturers, for instance, met a year or so ago and 
formulated a platform “unalterably opposed” to almost 
everything which its membership had begun to_ be- 
lieve. Business had taken on a social character; and no 
manufacturer who did not act to some degree upon 
that fact could now hope to get anywhere at all. To 
read that platform, however, one might conclude that 
our business leaders accepted no social responsibility but 
were determined to act in the future as if nothing what- 
ever had taken place since the doctrine of unrestricted 
individualism had first been formulated, 

So if we want to know what is really going on in the 
minds of business men, we will not take such a plat- 
form very seriously. When an adolescent youth first be- 
comes aware of his adolescence, and feels himself being 
driven from his familiar course by strange new drives 
within him, he is likely to formulate a platform too, 
But it won't be a platform of adolescence. It won't be 
a platform of what to do about these strange new 
drives. In all probability it will say: “Resolved, that Iam 
off women for life.” Students of human evolution, 
however, will not take such a pronouncement too seri- 
ously, nor will they conclude that it expresses the real 
mind of the platform maker. 


Less THAN A YRAR AGO, I discontinued my connection 
with the United States Chamber of Commerce, and, 
being one of its founders, 1 thought it not only fair but 
necessary to make public my reasons for doing so. 
Whereupon, I received hundreds of letters from thought- 
ful business men all over the nation, some criticizing 
but the great majority commending my course. Many 
of the latter were still retaining their membership in 
the Chamber and referred especially to my “courage” 
in taking the stand I did. But courage was the wrong 
word entirely. There was nothing courageous about 
it. The Chamber was committing itself, in resolution 
after resolution, to what seemed to me to be an anti- 
business course; and if I were right in this conclusion, 
my withdrawal could not possibly injure my standing in 
the business community. Had I been seeking acclaim, in 
fact—and by that I mean acclaim from business men— 
lL could scarcely have adopted a more strategic course. 

The personal note ran through these letters from busi- 
ness men, distinguishing their individual _ positions. 
“Personally,” wrote the president of a leading trade 
association, “I am greatly in sympathy with your point 
of view. The most important task for industrialists is 
to build up the purchasing power of the masses at large.” 
“IL personally agree with your views,” wrote another, 
“and feel that the indictment is fully justified.” “There 
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is so much: that matches my personal views,” ran a 
third, “that I feel impelled to write.” Still another: “Un- 
til business men as a group do substitute fact-finding 
research for opinion, and until they do consent to study 
their general problems as well as their individual prob- 
lems, they will never get anywhere as far as the develop- 
ment of public opinion is concerned.” And from an 
important committee secretary: “I am glad that some- 
one has the courage to speak his piece... . All of us 
are more inclined to follow the line of least resistance 
than to take a determined stand in opposition.” 

Here on the letterhead of one of many member cham- 
bers was this: “You are entirely right. ... We have 
witnessed unfair reflections upon the Chamber of Com- 
merce name here and all because of what the na- 
tional organization has displayed.” A large manufacturer 
wrote: “I have long felt that the great weakness of 
most associations of this character is exactly as stated, 
and until they recognize the need of facing honestly the 
problems with which industry is confronted, and en- 
deavor to find an honest and fair solution, those prob- 
lems will continue to exist.” And another: “The writer, 
for the past several years has maintained unexpressed 
views you have expressed. It is my opinion that the busi- 
ness men of the country as represented by the United 
States Chamber of Commerce and through its agencies 
should ascertain unbiased facts in relation to business 
and industry and make recommendations to its mem- 
bers, the Congress and the administration, from time 
to time, of necessary measures for maintaining unin- 
terrupted and solvent business, the maintenance of liv- 
ing wages and the reduction of unemployment, to the 
end that the federal government may be relieved as 
early as practicable of the necessity of large scale work- 
creating programs and relief.” 


Ir I May BE PERMITTED to draw another example from 
the recent political campaign: I had a similar experi- 
ence when, in a nation-wide radio hook-up, I criticized 
our newspapers for what seemed to me to be an almost 
comic inconsistency—their news columns proclaiming 
the return of prosperity under the New Deal administra- 
tion, and their editorials and special articles trying to 
prove that no such thing could happen. There would 
have been temerity in it, for a business man to do such 
a thing, if the times had not been changing and the 
minds of business men, even in the publishing busi- 
ness, had not been changing with them, regardless of 
how they might be committed for the time being to a 
formula which had become so at variance with the 
known facts. As it was, the newspapers not only gave 
my talk the widest publicity, but I was again deluged 
with letters of appreciation, mostly from newspaper 
men. 

To go back a bit, it had become a commonplace even 
before the War, for business men to declare that “Busi- 
ness is Service.” This doesn’t mean that business began 
forthwith to organize primarily for the service of the 
whole public. Many of those who repeated this noble 
phrase may have been hypocritical chisellers hiding 
their deviltry behind a false front. But there was truth 
in the statement. Business, obviously, had become some- 
thing which it had not always been. No horse trader, 
in my boyhood, had had the effrontery to declare that 
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horse trading generally was service; for no one, in those 
days, could get away with it. In those days, it was 
uniformly understood that buyers should beware. In 
the course of time, however, business developed to a 
point where it had to quit trying to get the best of its 
customers if it were to retain those customers. It hadn’t 
become unselfish. It hadn’t become idealistic. But from 
that day to this, business could reasonably look for last- 
ing success only as it discovered more and better ways 
of giving more useful service to a larger and larger 
public. 


THE MiNps of American business men, therefore, groped 
for such ways, even while organized business was largely 
concentrating upon the problem of defending business 
against the demands of a public which wanted helpful 
service. Business men, for instance, launched plans for 
industrial democracy, while business organizations were 
defending business autocracy. Business men, also, 
adopted safety devices in their own factories, and ex- 
perimented with benefits for injuries received in the 
course of employment, whether the workman might be 
legally guilty of contributory negligence or not. Those 
business organizations which continued to oppose work- 
men’s compensation laws fell behind those which 
responded to this forward move which has now been 
adopted generally. 

Eventually, a business man experimented with the 
idea of raising wages, not out of the goodness of his heart 
but because it occurred to him that wages were buying 
power; and that, with mass production supplanting 
other forms of production, the masses must be able to 
buy more things. The experiment worked, and this busi- 
ness man soon became America’s biggest and most suc- 
cessful business man. While this was going on, how- 
ever, the most unpopular man in all America as far 
as our business organizations were concerned was this 
man—Henry Ford. - 

Then came the War. Business was patriotic. Business 
was energetic and resourceful. But business was not 
organized for any such service to the whole nation as it 
had now become necessary for the nation to have. One 
of our leading business men, therefore, was appointed 
as a sort of business dictator, to organize American 
business on what seemed to be an utterly non-business 
principle—the principle of maximum service to the na- 
tion at war. Bernard M. Baruch demonstrated genius 
on this job, and he had the hearty cooperation of the 
best minds in business. Regular business organizations 
could do little meanwhile, except to mark time until the 
War was won. Then they clamored unanimously for 
an immediate return to their former system—or lack of 
it—under which the whole nation could not be served. 

Business men by the thousands, however, did remem- 
ber the War; and the marvelous results, both military 
and economic, which had followed this coordination of 
American industry to achieve a certain, unanimously 
desired end; and they groped in their minds for some 
economic plan by which the whole people, in times of 
peace, might equally be served. Most of them, doubt- 
less, did not realize that business generally could not be 
organized for service without the sacrifice of some of 
its traditional formulas. But their minds were changing. 
They were superimposing (Continued on page 48) 
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Solana, born in Madrid in 1886, is one of the great artists of modern Spain. 
Less well known to us than the purely pictorial work of Sorolla and the 
Zubiaurres, his paintings now contribute to our understanding of the Spanish 
mind. He dwells upon those lingering traces of medievalism in their customs. 
In sombre tones he paints strange religious ceremonies, grotesque fantasies 
in which skeletons predominate, and the sinister pomp of the bullfight arena 
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Balance-Sheet of Repeal 


by H. H. KAY 


Has repeal helped recovery? Has crime increased? Is al- 


coholism rampant? Are more women and youths drinking? 


Has intoxication been a factor in the rising tide of auto- 


mobile traffic deaths? 


For MONTHS BEFORE Utah’s legislature completed action 
on the Twenty-first Amendment and thereby legalized 
liquor on December 5, 1933, Americans witnessed a prop- 
aganda battle which has seldom—if ever—been equalled. 
It was a battle of doleful predictions by dry supporters 
and glowing expectations by enthusiastic repealists. 

Now three full years of repeal have elapsed. In their 
light, we may scrutinize what was said four years ago 
and what actually has happened. I have used government 
statistics whenever possible because they are the nearest 
approach to impartial sources of information, uncon- 
taminated by either prohibitionists or repealists. An effort 
has been made to filter out subjective opinions and to 
let the statistics speak for themselves. To this end, the 
most general figures available were used when any choice 
was possible, the presumption being that the wider the 
area involved the more typical they would be. I have 
tried to vault over the wishful thinking of both pro- 
fessional wets and drys and have attempted to present 
the facts without the coloring of propaganda. 

But before we attempt to get at the facts, let us look 
at the repeal map. Of the forty-eight states, only one— 
Alabama—has remained bone dry. Four others—Kan- 
sas*, Oklahoma, Mississippi and Tennessee—permit the 
legal sale of beer. Georgia legalized both beer and local 
light wines. Although North Carolina has a state dry 
law, eighteen counties and two cities are exempt and may 
set up their own liquor stores. The remaining forty-one 
states and the District of Columbia permit the sale of 
hard liquor. 

Eleven states sell alcoholic beverages only for consump- 
tion off the premises—the so-called “package sales.” 
Others don’t care whether the liquor is drunk at home 
or at bars. North Dakota, which joined the hard liquor 
list on December 3, 1936, as a result of approval of a 
wet proposal by approximately 20,000 votes in the No- 
vember election, permits sale either by the drink or by 
the bottle. The state even allows clubs with memberships 
of at least two hundred to install their own private bars. 
Fifteen states operate liquor monopolies. 

Ten states, mostly in the Midwest and West, and the 
District of Columbia are wet and their citizens have no 
rights for local option. The other thirty-one states where 
hard liquor may be sold give communities in which dry 
sentiment is strong the privilege of deciding what they 
want in local elections. Arizona, California, Indiana, 


* The Kansas constitution prohibits sale of intoxicating liquors but the 
state supreme court has ruled that 3.2 percent beer must be shown to be 
“intoxicating in fact” before beer vendors may be prosecuted. Open sale 
of beer followed this ruling despite the state law. 
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Wyoming and the District of Columbia permit what 
might be called the maximum wetness—sale either by 
the drink or by the bottle for home consumption—and 
yet make no allowance for any community’s dry senti- 
ment. 

Incidentally, it is noteworthy that the so-called “wet” 
states of Illinois, Massachusetts, New Jersey, New York 
and Pennsylvania all permit local option elections. More 
than 150 communities in these five states repudiated re- 
peal by voting dry in the November balloting. 

Now let us turn from the methods of state liquor con- 
trol to examine the number of places where liquor is 
sold. According to the 1935 census of business by the 
Department of Commerce, there were 97,852 drinking 
places and 12,063 beer and liquor stores that legally sold 
alcoholic beverages by the package. That meant a total 
of 109,915 places where liquor was the principal item of 
sale in 1935 as compared, for instance, with 55,132 candy 
and confectionery stores, 66,183 garages and 196,649 fill- 
ing stations. Restaurants and department stores where 
liquor sales were only an incidental item. of business 
were not included in the figure of 109,915. 

These retail establishments sold $1,049,067,000 worth 
of liquor during 1935. This compared with sales of 
$491,722,000 in retail shoe stores, $1,260,464,000 in retail 
furniture stores and $1,961,780,000 at filling stations. 


intersections. 


INTOXICATION— 


Of 3,340 drivers involved j in fatal cide i 

intoxicated. 

Drunken drivers are one of the most dangerous hacen an the 
highways. 
Alcohol retards the reaction time a a motorist from Vy 5 to 
2/5 of a second. This slight fraction ‘May cause a death or 
serious injury. = 
Avoid the possibility of arcencd by abstaining from — 2 
while driving. 

Sobriety is a first law of safe driving. ~ 
Conviction for driving while intoxicated results in ihe Tevo- 
cation of the driving license, the suspension of the registration, 
and the necessity for furnis financial responsibility for a 
period of 3 years thereafter. 
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Don’t Mix Alcohol and Gasoline 
Every New York automobile driver receives this warning—— 
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It would seem to be an easy matter to find comparative 
consumption statistics for pre-prohibition days and _ re- 
peal. Unfortunately, however, the picture is blurred be- 
cause tax figures are not quite comparative. Here is the 
nearest approach with certain obvious errors: 

Beer: The U. S. Tariff Commission estimated that the 
greatest per capita consumption of pre-prohibition days 
was 21.03 gallons in 1913. This figure, however, was pro- 
rated over the entire country whereas some communities 
had bone dry laws. The National Conference of State 
Liquor Administrators found that in twenty-eight states 
the 1935 beer consumption ranged from .25 to 20.11 gal- 
lons per person with the average of twenty-four states 
approximately 12 gallons. In 1934, the same states re- 
ported consumption at 9 gallons an individual. 

Wine: The Tariff Commission estimated maximum 
wine consumption at .69 of a gallon in 1911 while the 
liquor administrators said that in twenty-two states the 
consumption per capita ranged from .012 to 3.63 gallons 
in 1935 or an average of .4 of a gallon. In 1934, the per 
capita consumption of wine was .36 of a gallon. 

Distilled spirits: The Tariff Commission calculated 
consumption at 1.64 gallons in 1917 while the liquor ad- 
ministrators found that in twenty-eight states the range 
in 1935 was from .35 to 3.03 gallons with the average .79 
of a gallon if the District of Columbia, which had the 
largest rate, was excluded. In 1934, the figure was .58 
of a gallon in sixteen states. 
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and the State Liquor Authority publicizes the effects of alcohol on man 
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Generally, one might guess that present day consump- 
tion per capita is approximately 60 percent in all classi- 
fications compared with the maximum pre-prohibition 
figures. 


Loupgst oF THE ATTRACTIONS that the repealists shouted 
when the Twenty-first Amendment was being consid- 
ered was the plea that it would help recovery. What has 
repeal done? 

Latest Department of Commerce statistics show that 
265,878 workers were employed at wages of $281,834,000 
during 1935. How many of these persons replaced others 
in the illicit bootleg industry of the late prohibition years 
is not known. Unfortunately for comparative studies, 
bootleggers did not file employment data with the gov- 
ernment. 

These 1935 figures, which do not include those of 
waiters or other part time liquor and beer dispensers 
who serve occasional drinks, show the following break- 
down: 


Location Workers Wages 

DRINKING PLACES 151,009 $108,350,000 

BEER AND Liquor STORES 16,325 17,534,000 
(Package sales) 

WHOLESALERS 37,776 58,051,000 

MANUFACTURERS 60,768 97,899,000 


Thus repeal brought into legal existence an industry 
which employs approximately as many persons as live 
in Akron, Ohio; Birmingham, Ala.; or Provi- 
dence, R.I. The annual wages of these work- 
ers is slightly more than that paid to all the 
employes of restaurants, cafeterias and lunch- 
rooms throughout the nation. 

Another often repeated argument of the re- 
pealists was that the federal treasury would 
find a new source for revenue in repeal. What 
are the facts? 

Federal taxes on alcoholic beverages of all 
kinds now bring approximately half a billion 
dollars into the till annually. Treasury statis- 
tics show the following for the repeal period: 


Customs duties on 
liquors imported 


Alcoholic 


Fiscal year beverage taxes 


1934 $258,911,332.62 $24,022,973 
1935 411,021,772.35 40,942,988 
1936 505,464,037.10 38,000,624 


1937 (estimated) 589,200,090.00 38,500,000 


A total of approximately $2 billion or half 
the estimated annual relief expenditures of 
the federal government will have been col- 
lected by next July 1 because of prohibition’s 
repeal. ; 

Some may say that this is not a clear profit 
because the government has to spend large 
sums in clerical and enforcement work but 
the 1937 budget of the Treasury Department's 
alcohol tax unit amounts to $12,332,300 com- 
pared with expenditures of $13,808,394 by the 
Bureau of Prohibition during the 1930 fiscal 
year, typical of an “expensive” pre-repeal year. 

State treasuries, too, received additional rev- 
enues. A treasury department survey figured 
that revenue from liquor taxes, license fees 
and profits of state liquor monopolies paid 
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into state treasuries amounted to $9,780,000 in 1933, $90,- 
145,000 in 1934 and $166,602,000 in 1935—a total of more 
than a quarter of a billion dollars during two years. 

Use of these state revenues varies according to each 
state’s provisions. Some were spent for schools and old 
age pensions as in Texas and Arkansas; for relief as in 
Arizona, Montana and New Mexico; for reduction of 
the general real estate taxes as in lowa-and Wisconsin; 
or for the state’s general funds as in California, Maine 
and New York. 

Workers and treasury officials have not been the only 
groups to which the rehabilitation of the liquor industry 
proved a boon. Farmers sold 48,150,000 bushels of grain 
to distillers during the 1936 fiscal year. 


PROHIBITIONISTS IN THEIR BATTLE against the Twenty- 
first Amendment contended that repeal would have an 
unfavorable effect on the health of Americans. Do sta- 
tistics support this argument? 

The Metropolitan Life Insurance Company is cited as 
authority for the statement that deaths of its industrial 
policyholders from alcoholism declined 13 percent in 
1935 to become the lowest of any year since 1921. On the 
other hand, the Northwestern National Life Insurance 
Company at Minneapolis is quoted in a report that 32 
percent more insurance applicants were rejected in 1935 
because of excessive use of liquor than in 1932. 

Deathrates from alcoholism compiled by the Census 
Bureau represent only a slightly more satisfying answer. 
There was a sharp downward trend in the rate per 
100,000 estimated population in the registration area dur- 
ing 1918 and 1919 when wartime prohibition was in 
force in the United States. From 1920 until 1927 and 
1928 there was a steady rise in the rate to 3.5 in 1930 
and finally a decline again during the fading era of 
prohibition to 2.5 in 1932, rising to 2.8 in 1934. 

Statistics for the last three years available—half prohi- 
bition and half repeal—are the lowest for any three-year 
period on record during the initial burst of prohibition 
from 1919 to 1922, During the days when John Barley- 
corn was at large, the alcoholism deathrate approximated 
> per 100,000 estimated population. Even the most fer- 
vent believer in freedom to drink could not unfeelingly 
condone or even excuse the 3655 deaths recorded from 
alcoholism in 1934, but the trends cited above seem to 
indicate that neither prohibition nor repeal have solved 
the difficulties. The answer may be through education 
toward moderation. 

Cirrhosis of the liver, another cause of death which 
frequently is linked with over-drinking, showed an 


Year Cees Rape Robbery 
1931 2184 914 14,716 
1932 1984 947 14,011 
1933 2144 985 13,564 
1934 1760 970 11,184 
1935 1598 1219 9546 
1936 1566 1169 8325 
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FIVE-YEAR CRIME RECORD* 


equally inconclusive trend. Deathrates compiled by the 
Census Bureau show that the rate for this cause declined 
steadily from 1911 to 1920 and then the figure fluctuated 
within a ratio of one per 200,000 estimated population 
from that year until 1934, the latest figure available. 


IN THE WAKE OF PROHIBITION came the bootlegger. Soon 
these underworld elements were organized into gangs 
under the direction of such men as Al Capone who saw 
an opportunity to pile up million-dollar fortunes. The 
bootlegger, the speakeasy and the racketeer, all were 
silent but sinister signs of the repudiation of prohibition 
while it still remained on the law books. 

Today the major gangs appear to have been smashed. 
Whether this is due to the work of the Federal Bureau 
of Investigation operating under new grants of power, 
to an aroused public opinion or to repeal itself can not 
be demonstrated by figures. Regardless of the cause, 
the fact is undisputed, I believe, that criminals are far 
less powerful than they were four years ago. Their 
golden fountain of income from illicit drink has gone 
dry. When they tried to turn to kidnaping as the next 
most lucrative substitute and then, in desperation, to 
bank robbing, they clashed with the government’s armed 
special agents. They were beaten by a new militant 
agency for law enforcement which had lacked the power 
to make arrests in most cases before 1933. Practically all 
of the once familiar names of the prohibition era gang- 
sters have become buried in dimming memories. These 
one-time big shots of crime land have been killed either 
by rivals or by law enforcement officers, sent to prison 
or retired unobtrusively to a more legitimate business. 

Prohibition supporters, knowing that gangsters had 
grown powerful and wealthy from the speakeasy and 
the beer-running trade, did not hesitate to predict a rise 
of crime if the voters invalidated the Eighteenth Amend- 
ment. What has happened in this field? 

All classifications of major crimes, except rape, showed 
decreases or indecisive irregularities during the past six 
years, according to Uniform Crime Reports based on all 
offenses known to police in sixty-nine cities over 100,000 
population which are tabulated by the Department of 
Justice. The most recent publication covers the first nine 
months of the six years from 1931 to 1936, permitting the 
inclusion of the 1936 figures and excluding the transition 
quarter at the end of 1933 when repeal first became 
effective.* 

These sixty-nine cities have a population just under 
twenty million or approximately one sixth of the nation’s 
citizenry. Such a large section of the country certainly 
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7779 51,784 113,352 64,738 
7044 56,831 116,845 54,793 
8725 58,018 122,926 52,013 
7934 54,894 120,629 48,336 
7520 52,153 123,321 41,995 
7991 44,992 112,602 34,859 
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presents more significant trends than 
compilations of reports from smaller 
communities hand-picked for propa- 
ganda purposes. 


In appiTION to collecting data on the 
number of known arrests, the De- 
partment of Justice also receives hun- 
dreds of thousands of fingerprint 
records. These are filed at the 
Washington headquarters of the 
Federal Bureau of Investigation so 
that the nation’s law enforcers may 
have a. handy check on a man’s pre- 
vious record. Statistics based on these 
fingerprint records show a steady in- 
crease in the percentage of arrests for 
drunken driving and for drunken- 
ness during the past five years. Ar- 
rests for violations of the liquor laws 
have decreased materially. This de- 
crease was offset by the increase in 
driving while intoxicated, alone, 
while arrests for drunkenness sky- 
rocketed from only 3.6 percent of all 
arrests in 1932 to 15.4 percent in 1936. 
Statistics for the first nine months of the past five years 
showing the percentage of total fingerprints follow: 


Driving while Violation of Disorderly 
Year intoxicated liquorlaws Drunkenness conduct, etc. 
1932 1.5 55) 3.6 10.3 
1933 1.6 Ds 17.0 fs 
1934 25 25 7.9 11.6 
1935 2.6 Def, 10.0 11.4 
1936 4.0 2 15:4 12.1 


In current discussions of what repeal has or has not 
done, one frequently hears the statement that repeal did 


not lower the number of liquor law violators in federal 


penitentiaries. What are the facts? 

The statement is correct—as far as it goes. It does not 
point out, however, that while the number of liquor law 
violators in penitentiaries remained fairly constant, the 
number of persons serving jail sentences dropped from 
26,576 during the fiscal year 1932-33 to 7579 during 
1935-36. That represents a decrease of more than two 
thirds from the prohibition year figure. 

As Sanford Bates, director of the Bureau of Prisons, 
writes in his 1935 annual report: 


The relief which we expected to come from the repeal of 
prohibition has not materialized. During the year 1932, 
when the enforcement of the liquor law under the Depart- 
ment of Justice was at its height, nearly 50 percent of those 
committed to federal institutions were sent there for liquor 
law violations. As appears from the subjoined table, this 
proportion was reduced by 1934, to about 28 percent. But 
for 1935 the proportion is 42 percent, and is approaching 
the level of prohibition days. 

It will be apparent from an inspection of the tables in 
the statistical section of our report that the total number 
of persons committed for liquor law violations is not as 
large as formerly. Since 1932, the number taken on proba- 
tion in federal courts has fallen off nearly 7000, and the 
jail population has been reduced considerably. These facts, 
coupled with the fact that penitentiary commitments for 
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A poster in the N. Y. State Liquor Authority’s educational campaign 


liquor are substantially the same as they were during pro- 
hibition days, indicate an increasing severity of treatment 
of liquor violators by the federal courts. In addition to a 
slight increase in crime of all kinds this unexpected failure 
to reduce the number of liquor violators, taken together 
with a slightly diminished number of paroles, accounts for 
the sharp increase in our federal institution population. 


‘The number of liquor violators who were convicted 
and sentenced to imprisonment or placed on probation 
during 1932-33, a typical late prohibition but not the 
peak year, and the past two fiscal years follows: 


Disposition 1932-33 1934-35 1935-36 
SENT To Feperav INsrirutions (*) 3337 4615 5137 
SENT TO JAILS 26,576 7396 7579 
SENT TO OTHER INSTITUTIONS 49 25 38 
PLACED ON PROBATION 13,863 5202 8595 
Tora. 43,825 17,238 21349 


Famed “rum row” off the Atlantic Coast has van- 
ished. Writing to the Secretary of the Treasury last 
September on law enforcement, Harold N. Graves, 
assistant to the Secretary, wrote: 


The number of stills seized in operations against illicit 
production of liquor remained virtually stationary. [1935— 
15,712; 1936—15,727] However, the quantity of mash re- 
ported in connection with still seizure showed a notable 
decline and the number of convictions showed a gratifying 
increase. 


As indicated by the sensational increase in the number 
of arrests from driving while intoxicated mentioned 
above, the drunken driver of repeal has almost sur- 
planted the gangster of prohibition as a social problem. 
Members of the Anti-Saloon League and the Women’s 
Christian Temperance Union are not alone in pointing 
out the evils of mixing alcohol and gasoline. Newton D. 
Baker, who was a member of the Wickersham Commis- 
sion that pointed out numerous objections to the “noble 
experiment,” said during a recent interview at Nashville 


1Includes federal penitentiaries, reformatories and camps. 
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that drunken drivers may force the return of prohibi- 
tion upon the American people if they continue the 
slaughter of the citizenry. 

Massachusetts, one of our most progressive states in 
regard to supervision over motor vehicles and accidents, 
shows deaths from automobile accidents in which either 
motorist or pedestrian was intoxicated at a record high 
figure for the fourteen years for which comparable sta- 
tistics are available. 

The Governor’s Committee on Public Safety in Florida 
inspected causes of the 597 traffic deaths during 1935 and 
found that drunken driving ranked third. 

The Arkansas State Police Department regards 
drunken drivers as its greatest trafic menace. The 
Arkansas State Rangers report that nearly one fourth 
of those killed in traffic, died as the result of accidents in 
which one or both drivers were drunk. 

The Connecticut State Department of Motor Vehicles 
made a survey of drunken driving which showed an 
actual increase of 33.9 percent during the first half of 
1936 as compared with the same period of 1935. In a 
summary published by the state were these general com- 
ments on the subject of drunken driving: 

Intoxicated operators in fatal accidents are as numerous 
in the country as in the city. 

Intoxicated operators are increasing in the early morning 
hours. 

Of those killed in 1936 by intoxicated operators, only one 
was an intoxicated operator. 


Intoxicated women drivers are on the increase—one in 
1935 and four in 1936. 


Some students of this problem point out that the 
dangers of intoxication in driving are magnified as 
speedier and speedier automobiles are sold. The drunken 
driver at twenty-five miles an hour, while bad enough, 
is only a fraction of the danger that he is when he 
steps on the gas and shoots his car along the highway 
at breakneck speed. 

Even the strictest bone dry laws do not safeguard a 
community from drunken drivers, it seems. Alabama, 
the only state in which a beverage stronger than beer 
of one half of one percent is illegal, reported 263 cases 
of public drunkenness and 668 persons arrested for driv- 
ing while under the influence of intoxicating liquors 
during the nine months of 1936. 


More AND MORE women are ‘being arrested, not only 
for driving while intoxicated but for drunkenness as 
well. This increase generally has been constant with the 
rise in the number of men arrested. 

None would question that liquor for women is much 
more accessible with a cocktail bar just around the 
corner than in the speakeasy days when a person usually 
knew only a few limited “spots” at which entry was 
easy and then women generally needed escorts. Almost 
without exception in the wet metropolitan areas, order- 
ing a drink today is less of a ritual than during prohibi- 
tion. Although some might question it, I believe one 
may logically deduce that the 2808 women arrested dur- 
ing the first nine months of 1936 for drunkenness first 
learned to imbibe at some speakeasy. The conclusion that 
streams inevitably from the arrest figures, it seems to 
me, is that repeal has not brought back the moderation 
in drinking that was claimed for it by repealists. 
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Likewise on the campus, repeal has not solved the 
problem of how to keep the alumni orderly and reason- 
ably sober when they return for football games. President 
Harold W. Dodds of Princeton University was sup- 
ported widely by college officials throughout the country 
when he said: “For the most painful exhibition of bad 
manners, one must turn to intercollegiate football games 
and the flask-toters and alcoholic partisans who attend 
them.” Yet when Princeton appealed to all ticket pur- 
chasers for the Princeton-Navy game last fall to abstain 
from liquor, the students, the alumni and the general 
public cooperated. After that game, ground keepers at 
the stadium picked up a scant half dozen discarded 


liquor bottles as contrasted with two truckloads gathered © 


up after one 1935 game. The weather, it is true, was 
warmer but certainly not two truckloads warmer. 

The situation even among undergraduates is not new. 
A special survey by the U.S. Office of Education in 1932 
showed that drinking was a “serious problem” in 63 
of 428 institutions questioned. This was approximately 
15 percent of the total. No comparative study of current 
conditions is available. 


REGARDLESS OF PAST DIFFERENCES of opinion, both wets 
and drys agree today on the need for education in safe and 
sane drinking. One of the best discussions of the entire 
question of drinking liquor is a pamphlet published by 
New York’s State Liquor Authority. It quotes exten- 
sively from scientific sources on how over-indulgence 
may damage the body and slow down the nervous re- 
actions, a vital factor if one is going to push the throttle 
down to the floor board. 

With the sole exception of Wyoming, all states require 
by law that school pupils be taught about the effects of 
excessive use of alcohol and narcotics. 

Even the WCTU and Anti-Saloon League are shift- 
ing the emphasis in their prohibition appeals from the 
emotional to the more scientific. Temperance officials 
with whom I have talked frankly admit in private that 
prohibition was enacted before a large group of the gen- 
eral public was educated to it. They do not propose to 
make the same mistake twice. 

Under the decidedly educational effects of prohibition 
which put their predecessors out of business, present day 
distillers and brewers are toeing the line far more than 
manufacturers in pre-prohibition days. During the past 
six months, the Federal Alcohol Administration has sent 
out more than 400 letters pointing out what they con- 
sidered to be objectionable points in advertising. Al- 
though the FAA frankly admitted that it had no power 
to force its views on liquor vendors in these cases, all 
but two agreed to change their copy. 


AFTER THREE YEARS, it is evident that repeal is 
neither a panacea nor a Pandora’s box for the problems 
of prohibition. On the credit side, repeal has aided re- 
covery by putting more than 250,000 men back to legal 
work and adding half a billion dollars annually to fed- 
eral revenues; and it did not bring the predicted increase 
in crime generally. On the debit side, repeal has increased 
the hazards from drunken driving and has sent more 
women—as well as men—to jail as drunks than ever 
before. Moderate drinking, it would appear, will not 
result from legislation but rather from education. 
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A NEW LANGUAGE 


Visual Education 


by OTTO NEURATH 


WHEN WILL THE MIDDLE AGES BE AT AN END? As soon as 
all men can participate in a common culture and the 
canyon between educated and uneducated people has 
disappeared. Life in that future day will be more fully 
lived and understood. Perhaps everyone will work as a 
specialist in his special field, but at the same time he 
will—he must—vividly take part in the common life, 
sharing understanding of and responsibility for the main 
problems of his world. 

Our generation is opening the way for this new life 
of tomorrow through many activities in many direc- 
tions. Part of this preparation is the improvement in our 
cultural communication, which is already beginning to 
re-shape our whole scheme of education. Education is a 
broad area, with many fields, forests, deserts and 
swamps. If we are going to increase its harvests, we 
must deal with its waste places, clear away the confu- 
sion, boredom, narrowness, prejudice, useless tradition 
which hinder the process of 
humanizing human beings. 

We cannot hope to democ- 
ratize our cultural life with- 
out many new avenues of 
communication and _ educa- 
tion. Our present limitations 
are barriers to free discussion 
of common problems, and to 
the dissemination of simple 
but important facts. Intelli- 
gent people of limited school- 
ing frequently are discour- 
aged and defeated by their 
own handicaps in trying to 
reach a higher level of knowl- 
edge and understanding and 
in seeking a common ground 
with those who handle easily 
the tools of higher educa- 
tion. As a result, we have, in 
general, two groups of people 
in all countries: the one, very 
small, in close contact with 
the knowledge of modern 
times; and another and very 
large group which is scarcely 
touched by the great currents 
of our present civilization. 
Such a genius as Faraday 
could explain scientific mat- 
ters even to children, as he 
did in the famous Lectures 
on the Chemical History of 
a Candle. But very few teach- 
ers and experts are able in 
everyday language to open up 
the realm of modern science 
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Reading down: 


1—worker 

2—coal 
3—coal-worker 
4—mechanized mining 
5—hand-mining 
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in relation to modern life. We need a new way to con- 
vey information, a method which is simple to teach 
and to learn, and at the same time comprehensive and 
exact. 

What I might call “consistent visualization” is such a 
way. Visual impressions have become more and more 
important in our “visual era,” and especially to un- 
schooled adults and to children. The usual visual meth- 
ods—even the most careful charts and the most elaborate 
exhibits—are frequently confusing rather than enlight- 
ening, because their elements are unfamiliar. It is almost 
as though people had to learn a new language for each 
new communication. One solution is Isotype, a method 
with a special visual dictionary and a special visual 
grammar; that is, a new visual world, comparable to 
our book and word world. [See Survey Graphic, No- 
vember 1936, page 618.] Charts, pictures, models, 
movies, games, illustrations can, with a little related 
text, show in this symbol language 
the main facts and explain the impor- 
tant problems in any field of knowl- 
edge. 

The first step in Isotype is the de- 
velopment of easily understood and 
easily remembered symbols. The next 
step is to combine these symbolic ele- 
ments. For example, there is a symbol 
for shoe and another for factory. By 
joining these two symbols to make a 
new one, we can talk about a factory 
in which shoes are made. By another 
combination of symbols, we can dis- 
cuss shoes made by machinery and 
shoes made by hand. Similarly we can 
add the symbol for coal to the symbol 
for worker; and we can make an 
Isotype for mechanized mining and 
for pick mining. We can place sym- 
bols on a map, to show geographical 
distribution, or range them in rows 
to express statistical relationships. 

A man coming into a strange coun- 
try without a knowledge of the lan- 
guage is uncertain where to get his 
boat or railroad ticket, where to check 
his baggage, how to use a telephone, 
or find a telegraph office, a post- 
office, a comfort station, a taxi, a 
hotel. An international symbol-lan- 
guage would be a boon to the traveler 
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in a foreign land. Even in his own —1—shoe 

country, symbols are better guides  2—factory 

than words alone in giving traffic di- | 3—shoe factory 
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buildings, museums and parks. ey raha 
This method can also be used as an nee 
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VISUAL HISTORY 


FIGHTING MEN 


479 B.C. 
Battle of 
Plataea 


916 B.C. 
Battle of 
Cannae 


RR 


58 B.:G. 
Battle of 
Bibrachte 


955 AD. 
Battle on 
the Lechfeld 


1190 A.D. 
Battles for 
lconium 


1231 A.D. 
Battle of 
Liegnitz 


1346 A.D. 
Battle of 
Crécy 


1476 A.D. 
Battle of 
Morat 


Each figure represents 10,000 soldiers 


Victors Vanquished 


GREEKS PERSIANS 


26 AAO 


HANNIBAL'S ARMY ROMANS 
HELVETIANS 


CAESAR'S ARMY 
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ARMY OF OTTO THE GREAT MAGYARS 


p:0: 


CRUSADERS ARMY OF THE SULTAN OF ICONIUM 


’ 


KNIGHTS, SILESIANS, POLES 
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ARMY OF JENGHIS KHAN 


ENGLISH FRENCH 
SWISS ARMY OF CHARLES THE BOLD 
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VISUALIZATION IN PRACTICE 
COMMUNICATIONS 


telegrams 


stamps 


telephone 


air-mail 


money orders 


VISUAL DICTIONARY AND GRAMMAR 
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EE 
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ee 


GRAIN 


produced and consumed 
produced and exported 
imported 


LLK= 
LLiv= 


COFFEE 


Ss — produced and consumed 
eee — produced and exported 
& & imported 
produced and destroyed 
stored 


VISUAL ECONOMICS 


°U.5.A. and Canada 


Qnd OHO O90 (ne) 
Qed Qh Os0 (ut 


O20 WD QO OHO 


Qs0 WO WO 


Other countries 


é 
E America 
World Stocks Poo 


Each symbol represents 100,000 tons of coffee 
black without ship: produced and consumed 
black on ship: produced and exported 
black with flame: produced and destroyed 
white on ship: imported 


introduction to complex historical or social statements. 
Many people who are confused by books and lectures 
can grasp facts and their relationships through a visual 
expression, supplemented only by a brief verbal explana- 
tion. The basic aim of this visual method is to human- 
ize and democratize the world of knowledge and of 
intellectual activity. 

The best foundation for a comprehensive visual edu- 
cation would be to let all children learn their own lan- 
guage and also foreign languages by this method. If a 
German, for example, wants to learn English it will 
help him to perceive that the English language, far more 
than German, is based on opposites, or antonyms. It is 
more instructive to show the fact of opposition than to 
try to explain it in words. Any child can understand a 
picture showing a coming and a going dog. By such 
symbols we can help children learn to use words readily. 

Such visual education may be started with very young 
children, permitting them to combine symbols as they 
now combine wooden blocks to make buildings and 
bridges. Their play with symbols would supplement the 
pictures and designs they make with paints, crayons and 
modeling clay. Many imaginative children find they 
are unable to handle enough elements to tell long stories 
with pencils and colors as they want to do. But they 
would be able to express their thoughts and their day- 
dreams if they had a supply of visual units, representing 
men and women, boys and girls, houses, trees, cars, 
engines, animals, rubber, cloth, sugar, apples and all 
the other things that interest them. In this way children 
would have a bridge between their games and their 
systematic education, as well as between their own pic- 
tures and the pictures they see hanging on the walls or 
in their books, based on the law of perspective. It is 
of course important to give children of all ages photo- 
graphs and other realistic material, but it is also impor- 
tant to explain schematically biological, geographic, his- 
toric and sociological facts and principles. 

In this way learning is not limited to acquiring the 


Examples of language 
teaching by pictures. 
Taken from the book 
by Otto Neurath, Basic 
by Isotype. Publisher, 
Kegan Paul, London 
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HEALTH 
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Symbols Developed 
for Posters. 


RICKETS 


Left column: Without 
treatment 


Right column: With 
medical treatment 


From the book, 
International Picture 


Language, . > 
by Otto Neurath 
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facts necessary to pass examinations, and then not using 
these facts again. Students are led to understand the rela- 
tionships of the facts within one subject field. Even more 
important, they are enabled to see how one division of 
knowledge is related to the facts and the theories of 
other fields. We cannot say that a young person knows 
what he needs to know of geography, for example, if 
he can tell you only the names of the capital cities of the 
different countries, and has memorized the names and 
the locations of the important rivers and mountain 
ranges. If geography is to be a vital thing to him, he 
must see the ways in which it has affected history in the 
past, as well as today. Often these relationships are quite 
complicated. The visual method helps make them clear 
and exact to the pupil. 

Symbols in general are adapted to the child mind, as 
they are to primitive minds. Yet the simple elements can 
be made to show the most complicated facts and rela- 
tionships. The visual method is also applicable to adult 
education. Used in connection with the customary mu- 
seum materials, visual models and charts complete and 
enrich the exhibits in museums of fine arts, natural 
history, ethnology or hygiene. 

This visual method has special uses in teaching 
public health lessons, child care, safety, and so on, to 
adults and to children; and in teaching retarded or 
handicapped children. The International Foundation for 
Visual Education is working along these lines in many 
countries. 

The visual method, fully developed, becomes the basis 
for a common cultural life and a common cultural rela- 
tionship. Visualization, rightly understood, is not only 
a supplement to other educational methods, but also a 
foundation for the more successful education of tomor- 
row in relation to important cultural and social move- 
ments of today. 

And so we return to our first question: when will the 
Middle Ages end? We do not know. We see war, the 
conflict of men against men, instead of a common fight 
against common danger, and the organized upbuilding 
of a better civilization. But we see new forces at work 
too, and new possibilities. To give them free play, we 
need more channels of communication and understand- 
ing. Here, I believe, the visual method is a significant 
development. 
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A Militant Trade Union 


MINNEAPOLIS: MUNICIPAL PROFILE 


by CHARLES R. WALKER 


In his final article on Minneapolis Mr. Walker scrutinizes the 
storm center of the city: Local 544, the economic dynamo, 


citadel, school and club of the truck drivers 


IN THE PAST Two years General Drivers Local 574, now 
544, has become something of a legend in the Northwest. 
Its enemies regard it as a calamity, its friends as an 
almost magical power. The general public believes pro- 
foundly that “for better or for worse” its presence in any 
“labor situation” is decisive. It has the reputation among 
trade unionists of having been a key factor in making 
Minneapolis a union town, and among many business 
men of having established a “labor dictatorship” in Min- 
neapolis. 

If you visited its headquarters on Plymouth Avenue 
any time during the past two years you would have 
found one to a dozen individuals or delegates from labor 
organizations asking assistance of 574. Organizers loaned 
men for the picket line, gave advice and financial assist- 
ance: 574 never turned down a petitioner. Much of 
574’s influence in labor situations flows unquestionably 
from its jurisdiction over trucking, which is strategic in 
a commercial and transportation center like Minneapolis. 

Minneapolis and what is now Local 544 are in many 
ways unique but they are a part of the contemporary 
scene in the American labor movement. Everywhere 
in labor circles there is a drive for organization. The 
yeast of this movement is unquestionably “the progres- 
sive and militant trade union” which tends toward an 
industrial as against a craft union philosophy. 

Local 544 is not an industrial union but many of its 
members and leaders are sympathetic to industrial union- 
ism and its structure combines features from both indus- 
trial and craft forms. This article will attempt to picture 
its mechanics, and analyze its methods and purposes. 

Local 544 in its present form arose from the bitter 
“drivers’ strikes” of 1934 in Minneapolis. [See Survey 
Graphic, November 1936, page 620.] Its subsequent 
history has been an equally turbulent struggle for sur- 
vival and expansion. 

A feature which has distinguished 544 from its more 
conservative, and what might be called “laissez-faire” 
sister unions is its almost “military efficiency” in organi- 
zation. The strikes themselves gave a dramatic example 
of it. Strike headquarters combined a commissary where 
5000 workers were fed each day, a hospital, a hall for 
mass meetings equipped with microphone and loud 
speaker, and a garage housing scores of trucks which 
were dispatched with flying squadrons of pickets. The 
town had been carefully divided into picket districts and 
some hundreds of instructions for picket captains mime- 
ographed before the strike was called. This same atten- 
tion to detailed preparation plus swiftness in execution 
has been carried forward in the union’s “peace time 
activities.” 

Another characteristic of the progressive as compared 
with the less militantly aggressive unions is a tendency 
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to rely solely on the labor movement to secure economic 
betterment. By 1934 workers in Minneapolis and else- 
where were depending more and more on the economic 
strength of their own organization in collective bargain- 
ing as against legislative enactments of the New Deal or 
arbitration by government agencies. When E. J. Dun- 
nigan, Department of Labor conciliator, was sent to Min- 
neapolis in 1934, he proposed in effect that the union 
make him their representative with the employers. The 
leaders handed him their demands. “Now what is the 
minimum out of these that you'll take?” said Mr. Dun- 
nigan. “We authorize you,” said the union leaders, “to 
try to get those demands from the boss. If there’s bar- 
gaining to be done, we'll do it ourselves. Just report back 
how far you get.” 

The mediator left in a huff. But ultimately the union 
won its demands. The union has held to this intolerant 
skepticism of anything other than direct negotiations be- 
tween union and employer. Bill Brown, president of the 
union for fifteen years, sums history prior to 1934 as 
follows: 


I joined the Drivers’ Union in 1919. We had our regular 
meetings and the fellers would beef till two in the morning. 
I once proposed an organization campaign, but a couple of 
members got into an argument as to who'd moved the 
heaviest piano that day. That ended the discussion. . . . 
Finally for some reason or other, the Teamsters Council 
gave me the job of International Organizer in 1933. So I 
decided to work with a few guys who knew how to organ- 
ize. We had dwindled down to ninety members. Now 
we've got five thousand. After the coal owners had refused 
us recognition, I proposed to the Teamsters Council that 
we strike. I said, “If we lose we’re no worse off than we 
are, this is no union we've got anyway. The workers want 
to organize if they can get confidence in us. If we win the 
coal strike we can organize the whole trucking industry.” 


They did. 


FOLLOWING THE sTRIKEs in the summer of 1934 the union 
passed through the most critical period in its history. 
Union control fell back into the hands of the leaders 
who had governed the organization for twenty years. 
They differed in practice and in principle with the “new 
ideas.” This leadership tended to split up the consoli- 
dated driving trades which composed the new union 
into their respective crafts. Membership slipped from 
several thousand at the strike peak to eight hundred. 
Finally Brown called for resignation of the “whole ex- 
ecutive board,” and the membership promptly elected 
a progressive slate. Membership rose steadily to its 
present high of five thousand, plus an additional three 
or four thousand in the unemployed section. Reac- 
tions of Minneapolis citizens to this ever growing 
power have varied from tolerance to wild enthusiasm 
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on the one hand and to bitter opposition on the other. 

There is no surer or more dramatic way of experienc- 
ing the difference between an old line union and the new 
and militant variety than in attending any general mem- 
bership meeting of Local 544. Notoriously the average 
American trade union conducts its “regular business” 
with but a fraction of its dues paying membership. A 
new and militant union, constantly at war with enemies 
within as well as without the labor movement, must 
involve a large portion of its membership in active work 
if it is to survive. Each time I attended one of the reg- 
ular bi-monthly meetings of 544 there was a large attend- 
ance, plenty of arguments but an astonishing amount of 
business transacted between eight and eleven. 


Cross-section of the Union 


ONE REASON FOR THE AMOUNT of routine business con- 
ducted at 544 membership meetings despite their live- 
liness is that each “section” of the union (ice, taxi, trans- 
fer, and so on) has met previously to conduct its own 
private affairs. In the general membership meeting sec- 
tional questions are barred, the agenda permits only 
business of interest to the whole union. The /atssez-fatre 
unions tend to restrict membership to craft lines, the 
militants to expand toward industrial jurisdiction. Daniel 
Tobin, president of the Teamsters, expelled Local 574 
after the strikes of 1934, but offered to take it back if it 
would dismember itself along craft lines. The union 
refused. The only hope of success for any separate trade 
lay, the leadership believed, in organizing the whole in- 
dustry into one union. And the structure has continued 
in peace time. 

As in most trade unions the full membership meeting 
of 544 is the supreme authority. Next comes the execu- 
tive board, a policy forming agency; next the stewards, 
one or more with each company having a contract 
with the union. “There are 120 stewards and they are 
the backbone of the union,” says Farrell Dobbs. The 
stewards are the daily contact between the workers and 
the boss; the grievances of the men come to their ears 
first, and they are usually first to report anti-union moves 
on the part of a hostile employer. The stewards as a 
group meet twice monthly just before the membership 
meeting, and the executive board meets with them. Thus 
the union leaders keep in close touch with the workings 
of a far flung organism. For 544 because of the atomic 
nature of the trucking industry deals with 500 separate 
employers. Conversely if the executive board contem- 
plates a change in policy they hammer it out with the 
stewards—at once the most loyal and the most experi- 
enced men in the union—before presenting it to the 
membership. 

As in any successful organization, there is in 544 a 
subtle and personal division of labor in the leadership. 
The president, Bill Brown, is known to thousands of 
truck drivers in Minneapolis. He drove a truck himself 
for twenty years. He speaks the lingo with original and 
sarcastic rephrasings of his own. He is a popular speaker 
and a good chairman. When it comes to policy or 
strategy Bill admits he leans on the others. Dobbs and 
Skoglund, two other members of the executive board, 
are usually given assignments in contract negotiation. 
V. R. Dunne has been the union’s long head on general 
policy. Besides these there are half a dozen organizers, 
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like Kelly Postal and Ray Rainbolt, who, as the rank 
and file committee, ran the strike when the union’s lead- 
ers had been seized by the militia and placed in a mili- 
tary stockade. Since the union’s recent reentry into the 
International, new officers and organizers have been 
added; but there seems to have been no change either in 
the tactics or the internal harmony of the leadership. 

In the two and a half years since the 1934 strike, the 
union has engaged in a number of sectional strikes, has 
conducted an almost continuous recruiting campaign, 
and has been constantly bringing pressure on one or 
more groups of employers for renewal or extension of 
contracts. It has assisted other striking unions and 
through its unemployed section it has further meddled 
in the administration of city relief. Each phase of this 
record and its sum has been the subject of bitter con- 
troversy in Minneapolis. 

What are termed the “confiscatory wage demands” of 
Local 544 I have discussed with employers, social work 
executives, conservative labor leaders, and other Min- 
neapolis citizens less directly involved. I find there is 
a large body of what might be termed middle ground 
opinion sympathetic with labor unions as such, but 
which sharply criticizes Local 544 for its “extreme,” and 
hence “impractical” wage policy. In agreement with 
many economists these critics point out that if the wage 
rate is driven above the marginal productivity of labor, 
there will be fewer jobs and labor itself will suffer. The 
union, of course, replies that $28 a week is not an exces- 
sive wage, and that it cannot take the responsibility for 
lowering the general wage to keep afloat what it in turn 
terms marginal businesses. The opinion that the wage 
demands of Local 544 are uneconomic for the city as a 
whole, however, is widespread among liberal groups in 
the city. I discussed this point more fully in Article II 
of this series. Here I shall consider equally serious 
counts by certain citizens against the integrity of the 
union, as such. These can be grouped under three 
heads: a corrupt leadership; racketeering practices 
against employers; coercion and intimidation of workers. 


One HEARS IN MINNEAPOLIS many stories, the import of 
which is that 544’s leaders live riotously at the expense 
of the union treasury. Thus, an official of a large em- 
ployers’ association told me: “I know a man who 
saw , the 544 leader, entering a house of ill-fame 
last week with a roll of $400 in his pocket.” In this as 
in a hundred other instances I heard, no direct evidence 
was forthcoming. I have personally known the leader 
in question a number of years, and my own impression 
confirms his union reputation for honesty and sobriety. 
On the whole I believe little respect should be accorded 
this type of evidence and none to the purveyors of it. I 
made a special effort to check the serious charge that the 
leaders have stolen or manipulated union funds for their 
own use. A number of responsible citizens of Min- 
neapolis believe this and referred me as their source to a 
former government official who has been active as a 
local mediator. I went to the official. “Do you know 
this to be true?” I asked. “Certainly,” he said. “I'll 
prove it to you. The dues of the union are $1.60 a month. 
There are 4000 members in the union. The initiation 
fee is $3.00. Figure that up. It’s quite a lot of money. 
The former treasurer of the union had a good job with 
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In the July strike of 1934 the headquarters of the truck drivers’ union functioned with military efficiency 


the Western Electric Company a few years ago. Sud- 
denly, he turns up working in a Minneapolis coal yard. 
He joins the union and within a year is treasurer. I 
have no doubt that the labor leader in question is making 
a good thing out of Local 544. How else explain it?” 

On investigation I learned that the “labor leader in 
question” did work for the Western Electric Company, 
first as a telephone line man, later in the office of the 
division superintendent. He lost his job in the depres- 
sion and went to work in a Minneapolis coal yard where 
his father also worked. He joined the union, struck with 
the rest of the coal men, and in the fall of ’34 was chosen 
treasurer. All conservative labor leaders in Minneapolis 
with whom I talked, while critical of his “radical philos- 
ophy” attested to his honesty and ability. His name is 
Farrell Dobbs. 

Similar charges of graft and misappropriation of funds 
are made against all the leaders of Local 544. So far as 
I have been able to discover, the evidence on which they 
are based is similarly unsubstantial and their sources are 
less trustworthy than the one I have quoted. 

As to charge number two, I presume in Minneapolis, 
as in other cities, gangster elements in the labor move- 
ment “shake down” employers on occasion. But I have 
been assured by several employers that this art is the 
main source of 544’s revenue and power. A notable in- 
stance of the charge was made during a fruit company 
strike last summer. Rumors were rife that Local 544 
was forcing small grocery stores to pay “protection” 
during the strike, while the Minneapolis employers’ asso- 
ciation was charging Local 544 with “coercing” the inde- 
pendent grocers. Investigating the strike I found the 
following: An independent grocer called the union hall, 
said he understood a contribution of $25 was desired and 
indicated his willingness to pay it. The union promptly 
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recruited a crew of ten organizers to visit not only the 
prospective contributor but all grocers explaining that 
strike was against the fruit company and not the grocers, 
and that no contribution was desired or would be 
accepted. 

In contrast to charges one and two, my investigation 
of point number three clearly reveals coercion of certain 
types of workers. I can illustrate the fact and summarize 
the opposing viewpoints by giving an instance of coer- 
cion which I witnessed myself. A large transfer com- 
pany in Minneapolis organized some three years ago 
was found to have a full union membership except for 
one man. Since organization, there had been three 
separate wage increases in the company totaling a net 
increase of 40 percent. Seniority rights and other union 
conditions prevailed. The one recalcitrant non-unionist 
was interviewed by three organizers. They said: “You've 
had plenty of chance to find out what this is all about. 
You've taken everything the union gave you and given 
the union nothing. Now join up.” The man joined. 
There is no doubt that Local 544, like any other aggres- 
sive union has used similar or severer tactics against other 
rugged individualists who refused to submit to majority 
rule. An employer to whom I told this story said that 
the union had violated “the man’s right to work without 
interference from anybody.” To his fellow truck drivers, 
however, the man had long been violating every obliga- 
tion to his social group. 

“But the point is,’ said a liberal employer in Minne- 
apolis to me, “that a union that bases its strength on 
intimidating its membership into paying dues is a men- 
ace to the community.” No one can disagree with this, 
but the whole record of Local 544 refutes the charge. 
Any organization that offers nothing but “restriction of 
individual liberty” can only hold its membership by 
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force—if at all. Local 544 has promised and delivered 
substantial benefits. Speaking generally the wage in- 
crease in the trucking industry has been from 30 to 50 
percent since 1934, plus seniority rights, time and a third 
for overtime and other union conditions. It is unlikely 
that the majority of their recipients have been recruited 
by force, unless truck drivers are less human in their 
economic responses than their fellowmen. 


Local 544 and Relief 


ONE OF THE MOST CONTROVERSIAL of all 544’s activities is 
its so-called meddling in the city’s administration of re- 
lief. The depression has run its course in Minnesota with 
a Farmer-Labor state administration in the saddle, and 
later in Minneapolis with the city administration con- 
trolled in large measure by the same party. These 
political leaders promptly applied their philosophy as 
well as their authority to the subject of relief. Their 
theories and methods conflicted with those of the major- 
ity of leading social workers, and of those Welfare Board 
officials in sympathy with the social work group. Both 
sides in the struggles that followed have assured me that 
this was and is the key to the difficulties in the admin- 
istration of public relief in Minneapolis. Upon certain 
issues, I find representatives of unions or of the Farmer- 
Labor party divide, the more conservative supporting the 
position of leading social workers and of other citizens. 
On the other hand, within the ranks of social workers, 
there is a left wing minority that tends to side with 
aggressive Farmer-Laborites and with such militant un- 
employed organizations as 544’s “Fed- 
eral Workers Section.” But for the most 
part, the position of the bulk of the social 
agencies and their supporters tends 
toward one type of approach; and that 
of the Farmer-Laborites, the unions and 
the organized unemployed toward an- 
other. 

Let me state as clearly as possible the 
two conflicting positions. The social agen- 
cies believe that it is possible and de- 
sirable to keep relief out of politics, that 
it is a matter for efficient administrative 
handling by the professionally trained. 
They stress the impossibility of securing 
unlimited sums from the taxpayer. They 
charge that the Farmer-Labor group in 
the Welfare Board in 1934 and 1935, sup- 
ported by the organized unemployed, 
especially the Federal Workers Section 
of 544, use relief for political purposes, 
that they demoralize its administration 
and in some cases turn the Welfare 
Board into a racket for individual labor 
leaders and individual unions. From this 
situation they insist the relief client him- 
self is the chief sufferer. 

The militant Farmer-Laborites and the 
organized unemployed organizations re- 
ply: Relief should be controlled by work- 
ers and their representatives in the 
Farmer-Labor party and in the organi- 
zations of the unemployed. “You social 
workers,” they say, “are, many of you, 
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employes of private organizations, and hence although 
your professional knowledge and training is valuable 
in administration, your attitude largely reflects that of 
your well-to-do supporters whose main interest is in 
cutting relief budgets. You treat the public relief client as 
you have been accustomed to treat the objects of private 
charity.” 

In the summer and fall of 1936 the issue which pro- 
duced the sharpest division, and illustrates the deep roots - 
of the conflict, was the question of a re-registration of all 
relief clients. The oldest member of the Welfare Board, 
a business man long active in social welfare work fav- 
ored the measure, he told me, because he felt the re- 
registration would be an effective means of weeding out 
chisellers, and seeing that the bona fide needy received 
relief. He told me that due to the pressure of 544, and 
of Farmer-Laborites on the Welfare Board, the relief 
load had been so swollen it cost the city’s taxpayers over 
a million and a quarter a year. He felt it was time to 
call a halt. 

The Welfare Board—which had lost two of its more 
radical Farmer-Laborites—passed the motion for re- 
registration with one dissenting vote, that of Mrs. Selma 
Seestrom, who, with other militant Farmer-Laborites, 
and the Federal Workers Section of 544 protested that 
the re-registration was a deliberate effort to cut relief 
standards and intimidate clients. They pointed out that 
the re-registration contained a “pauper’s oath” which the 
client was compelled to sign to get relief. Federal Work- 
ers Section of 544 advised its members not to sign the 
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new registration, and picketed all relief stations in Min- 
neapolis. Appearing with counsel at a Welfare Board 
meeting which I attended, they charged the Welfare 
Board with “illegal compulsion” through the required 
oath, and advised that unless the re-registration plan 
was rescinded they would bring the question into court. 

The oath was finally removed without, however, re- 
solving the controversy. Probing behind immediate 
issues I find that the more conservative members of the 
Welfare Board as well as nearly all the social agencies 
in the Twin Cities direct their sharpest criticism at the 
influence of Local 544 through its unemployed section. 
These critics hold that the origin of the Federal Workers 
Section lay in the use of the unemployed by the truck 
drivers’ union on the 1934 strike picket lines. They 
charge the union leadership with using coercion to get 
loafers, hoboes and the unemployed on the picket line to 
help fight the union’s battles. 


‘THAT THE UNEMPLOYED PICKETED along with truck driv- 
ers in 1934 there can be no question, but interpretation 
of this “tactic” differs sharply in Minneapolis. Organized 
labor generally regards the participation of the unem- 
ployed in the truck drivers’ strike as entirely legitimate, 
a heartening and even heroic chapter in labor history. 
The unemployed not only refused to scab, but joined the 
strikers on the picket line. 

Whatever the solution of the relief problem in Min- 
neapolis, it is important to point out that tensions in this 
field as in all others are related to the wider economy of 
the city, and not unrelated to the city’s past. The eco- 
nomic decline of the region, by decreasing opportunities 
for employment, has unquestionably added to the relief 
burden in this time of nation-wide unemployment, and 
of tax delinquency in many Minnesota counties. On 
the other hand, need for rehabilitation, resettlement and 
so on, has demanded an increasing share of the tax- 
payer’s dollar, quite apart from the demands on that 
same dollar by the city’s unemployed. And it must be 
remembered that in a social situation achievements are 
not absolute, but should properly be measured against 
the complexity and difficulty of the job. 


Challenge to the City 


To RETURN to the activities of the truck drivers’ union 
—the union’s newspaper, The Northwest Organizer, is 
one of 544’s most famous and characteristic features. 
Originating at the time of the July strike, it was the first 
daily strike newspaper published by an American trade 
union. It now appears as a weekly with a circulation lar- 
ger than that of the official organ of the Central Labor 
Union. Week by week it prints labor news and attacks 
its enemies with a whole-hearted gusto characteristic of 
its militant viewpoint and the native temper of its truck 
driving membership. 

Characteristic in style, punch and 544 humor is, for 
example, this item which appeared in the midst of a 
rumor that “Communist and Terrorist 544 is about to 
start another general strike to ruin Minneapolis and 
establish Communism”: 


There has been considerable speculation recently as to the 
possibilities of another general trucking strike in Minne- 
apolis. This has apparently been aroused because of a num- 
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ber of recent strikes against individual concerns by Local 
44. These strikes took place because the employer was not 
abiding by the terms of the strike settlement of August 
1934. It seems that some employers are not in possession 
of a memory capable of functioning over a twelve-month 
period. It is therefore necessary, from time to time, to 
refresh their power of retention. 


As may be surmised such an editorial approach de- 
lights the union’s friends and consistently irritates its 
many critics. 

It would be a mistake, however, to suppose that the 
average truck driver regards Local 544 simply as an eco- 
nomic dynamo for winning the union scale. It is also, 
for him, a school, a club and a recreation center. Classes 
in economics and history are held several times a week 
in one of the union halls. The union has its own band 
and holds dances in the big hall at the top of the old 
skating rink which it rents as headquarters. Some two 
or three hundred men can always be found there in the 
evening playing cards or checkers, “chewing the fat,” 
and patronizing the bar in the recreation room. 

During the past summer, this militant local, which for 
nearly two years had been officially an “outlaw” in the 
labor movement, was readmitted into the Teamsters In- 
ternational. It was taken back with no change in its 
structure and an agreement that, contrary to precedent, 
no change would be required in its progressive policies. 
It provided for an arrangement of fifty-fifty represen- 
tation of the former officers with new officers of the 
International. This return of an expelled militant union 
to the fold of the AF of L with no change in policies 
is unusual in American labor annals. 

The organizer comments on this latest phase of the 
union’s career with a strong sense of its historic impor- 
tance: 


What seemed to thousands of workers three years ago, as 
well nigh an impossible task is an accomplished fact to- 
day. All attention now must be focused upon the tasks 
ahead. The drivers must lead the way to the organization 
and unionization of the unorganized workers of the state 
and the Northwest. Powerful in their own right, the drivers 
can augment this power in only one way. That is, by fol- 
lowing the example of Local 544, giving aid to other groups 
of workers in making their way into the ranks of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor. This road has been definitely laid 
out; it must be improved and extended. 


One can, I think, agree with the implication of these 
words that in the present movement for organization 
afoot in the American labor movement, the militant 
unions will play an important role. At this writing and 
under existing circumstances their number and influence 
seems far more likely to grow than to diminish. 

The reentry of this stormy petrel of trade unions into 
the fold of the American Federation of Labor has not 
silenced its many enemies in Minneapolis among employ- 
ers or even its critics within the labor movement who 
assert it is continuing its objectionable tactics “under dif- 
ferent numerals,” and that it is a menace to the peace and 
prosperity of the city. But as I indicated in my previous 
articles, I am inclined to believe that the city of Minne- 
apolis in adjusting itself to a variety of new phenomena 
which the depression and its aftermath has introduced 
will adjust itself in the end even to as lively and bellicose 
a phenomenon as Local 544. 
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Ir is tronic that the least militant element in the Jap- 
anese population should be the aggressive weapon of 
industrial Japan. The little girl in the flowered kimono 
standing with her paper parasol among the cherry blos- 
soms is for all her apparent fragility the strongest link 
in the chain of Japanese expansion. The Japanese 
woman has long been the symbol of femininity. Her 
qualities form a catalog of the womanly virtues. She is 
self- effacing, gentle, anxious to please, tactful, softly 
acquiescent, apparently imperturbable. She has the very 
feminine qualities which the European leaders praise 
as they displace their women from industry and put 
them back in the home to raise babies. The Japanese 
have it worked out better. The birthrate is high enough 
so that Japan can plausibly use the population- -pressure 
theory as one of the reasons for territorial expansion. 
But to maintain this birthrate they do not keep their 
women out of industry. On the contrary, Japanese women 
produce cotton textiles at the rate of two and three- 
quarter billion exportable yards 4 year—and babies at 
the rate of 117 survivors an hour. In Japan you see a 
machine age application of the most ancient social eco- 
nomic pattern in the world. The women are workers as 
well as mothers, and their labor, on the farm and in the 
light industries, frees the men for the heavy industries 
and, potentially, the army. 

The significant element is that the textile industry ac- 
counted for 53.2 percent of Japan’s exports in 1934; and 
that 83.3 percent of the operatives in this industry are the 
little girls who look so helpless when posed with 
parasol against the cone of Mt. Fuji. 

These are significant figures. If an industry can in- 
crease its production 117 percent in a nine-year period, 
it is well worth investigating. It has been investigated. 
The Japanese put out brochures explaining The Secret 
of Japan’s Trade Expansion. Foreign observers confirm 
their conclusions: rationalization, efficiency of opera- 
tion, and the advantage derived from the December 
1931 devaluation of the yen, have all played a part. 
But the important advantage which the Japanese have 
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™e The Old Fashioned 
Girl of Modern Japan 


by HELEN MEARS 


A first-hand portrait of Miss Nippon, the girl behind the 
export statistics, whose transition from medievalism, and 
what becomes of her in the process, will measure the future 


of industrial Japan 


over their western competitors is their supply of “happy, 
enthusiastic, intelligent” workers. How does the system 
work to produce such an unusual body of workers? 

First, a word of caution to the American reader. 
There are situations in our own textile fields that would 
arouse the average Japanese manufacturer to genuine 
indignation. It is not the purpose here to view with 
alarm the encroachments of Japan on the markets of the 
world. Of the total world trade today, Japan has only 
3.7 percent. That is no great threat to our standard of 
living. But at a time when social organization the world 
over is being subjected to incredible stresses it is inter- 
esting to examine a system that so far, by statistical 
proof, has functioned without a hitch. 


The Girl Behind the Graphs 


Tue nappy intelligent girl workers of Japan are not 
confined to the textile industry, but they have made their 
most spectacular demonstration there. The workers who 
produce the stuff on which Japan’s export trade is 
based are unlike any other group of workers anywhere. 
They are young, twelve to twenty-two (in 1920, 100,770 
out of 667,201 were under fifteen years) ; they are 
transitory, the average length of service is three years. 
The typical mill worker is recruited from her farm 
home by an agent who advances her travel expenses and 
a small sum to the parents, and these advances are de- 
ducted from her earnings. She lives in a dormitory, 
behind the mill walls, eats in a communal dining-room, 
and has nothing to worry about except getting up at 
four am. (when on the morning shift), scrubbing the 
corridor of the dormitory and sweeping out the sleep- 
ing (and living) room which ten girls share, and 
working at her machine from five a.m. till two p.m. 
with a half hour for lunch. She carries with her into 
these roaring caverns of industry her courtesy and her 
imperturbability. If while flitting between her forty 
looms she becomes aware of the plant manager and a 
foreign visitor she will take time to stop and bow, a 
sharp little bow automatic as her Toyoda loom. In her 
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white cap, her white blouse, and short black skirt 
above her chunky legs, she seems as unlike the Madame 
Butterfly conception as a mask is unlike a human being. 
Off duty, sliding along the corridor, bound for the 
communal bath, her long hair bobbing in a braid down 
her back, her blouse and skirt changed for a kimono, 
once again meeting the manager and a visitor she will 
again stop dead and bow, bobbing like those Japanese 
dolls of porcelain whose heads wag continuously at the 
touch of a finger. If she is employed by one of the first 
class (large, rationalized) mills, her afternoon and eve- 
ning, except for a free hour and a half for washing 
clothes and such, and a half hour for dinner, are spent 
in a classroom where the courses of instruction range 
from sewing to ethics and deportment. In the good 
mills she is given an occasional treat, a movie or a pic- 
nic. Even in the mills where there are no classes ex- 
cept perhaps sewing, during her term of service she is 
not allowed to leave the mill grounds until her indebt- 
edness is paid, and thereafter leaving is made so difficult, 
and she has so little money that virtually she lives the 
life of a religious, dedicated to the service of her home 
and country, housed and fed and protected while she 
handles the spindles and looms that make so uncom- 
fortable the textile-producing folk everywhere. 

She works six days a week with Sunday a holiday and 
is not paid for the days she does not work,.* She begins 
at a wage that in the United States would be $3.24 for 
a month of twenty-seven days and from this the com- 
pany gets $1.35 a month for board. Lodging, and the 
classes on flower arrangement, ethics, and so on, are 
free. After her indebtedness—of transportation, uni- 
forms, and advance to the parents—is paid off (it gen- 
erally takes six months) she receives an allowance of 
17 cents a month all for herself, with which she may 
buy toothpaste, or a brace for her sash or toilet tissue, 


* For simplicity, the yen wages have been translated into approximate 
dollar valuations in terms of the 1935 exchange. One yen equals 33 
cents, In terms of purchasing power these dollar wages do not represent 
a literal equivalent. The different price level and the differences in way 
of life must be taken into consideration before an accurate picture 
emerges. In addition to the regular wage, certain supplementary wages 
are paid in the form of “welfare activities’? (including housing, food, 
education, health measures, recreation, retirement allowance). A recent 
government study of 238 cotton-spinning mills found that the annual 
average per worker of factory expense for supplementary wages amounted 
to about $6. Of the wage level of Japanese industrial labor as a whole 
(if the girl textile worker is deducted) an International Labour Office 
report of 1934, shows that the Japanese wages in 1931 were almost 
equivalent in gold value to those of Poland and Italy. 


or some one of the little feminine essentials without 
which no girl can continue to be enthusiastic and intel- 
ligent. If her allowance does not cover her necessities 
she may secure them at the store conveniently within 
the mill walls, and charge them against her salary. (This 
feature of the system will not be an innovation to our 
own textile management.) At the end of eighteen 
months she will be raised to $4.55 a month and her per- 
sonal allowance increased to 35 cents. When she leaves 
at the end of three years she may be earning as much as 
$8.91 a month. The unusual girl who stays for five or six 
years may earn as much as $13.50. Once or twice a year 
she receives a bonus which ranges from 35 cents to as 
much as $5, the average being under one dollar. Her 
savings at the end of three years can amount to $70. 
The average is $25. After deductions, including allow- 
ance, her wage is sent home to her parents, who prob- 
ably will save at least part of it for her trousseau. For 
in this respect she may well feel happy. She need never 
fear becoming an old maid, and she need not go 
through the nerve strain of making the decision about 
her future husband for herself. The parents will find her 
a suitable young man, and if his family approves of her 
family, and if the trousseau is acceptable, they will marry 
and her production of textiles shifts to the production 


of babies. 


Ir 1s Easy to see how satisfactory management finds 
workers of this type. There have been few evidences of 
labor trouble in the textile industry of Japan. Moreover, 
foreign observers who visit these mills tensed for indig- 
nation come out shaking their heads, and making reports 
that go like this: 

The girls live a wholesome sheltered life, and eight 
and a half hours work (which is the rule in the large 
mills which the foreign investigators see, although the 
Factory Law allows eleven hours) trains and disciplines 
them and fits them for life. At the age when American 
girls are chasing about all over the place, or in highschool, 
or fooling around with boys, or learning to drink and 
dance, or spending their parents’ hard-earned money on 
foolishness, these Japanese girls are learning how to fll 
their place as serious adults in a serious world. It works. 
Look at Japan, what she is doing in the world. It is the 
stamina of her people that makes it possible. And such 
stamina comes only from discipline and learning the 


From the outside this dormitory of a Tokyo textile mill looks like an industrial section anywhere 
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realities of life. To these girls their country’s good is more 
important than their own frivolous pursuits. And in the 
long run they benefit and are happier. 


You can find this speech duplicated in all languages 
including the Teutonic. 


Rationalization of a System 


Ir MAY HAVE BEEN by pure accident that the Japanese 
hit upon this system that seems to work so well for 
them. But Japanese leaders recognize a good thing when 
they see it. As the larger mills become more and more 
rationalized their number of operatives decreases. This 
does not mean that the girl workers find time hanging 
heavy on their hands. As they leave the spindles they 
move over into such jobs as oiling machines and making 
minor repairs. One theory advanced by a Japanese jour- 
nalist is that having established the textile industry as a 
going concern, the little Japanese girl is about to do the 
same for other export products. Let me quote: 

. . . hitherto the export of our country merely depended 
on the textile industry, but recently we can see the rapid 
progress of new industries, which we did not think of and 
which is quite different from the textile industry. Com- 
modities such as electric bulbs, rubber products (such as 
rubber tires, rubber toys, and rubber shoes) are the products 
of the so-called new industries. These are called miscel- 
laneous goods . . . and can be produced by the enterprises 
of very small proportions. The export amount of these arti- 
cles is so small it cannot stand comparison with that of the 
textile industry. But of late years, the articles which have 
been produced in a very small quantity, and which were 
thought not worth while numbering began to invade for- 
eign countries with very great force. This is a phenomenon 
which attracts our attention. Another important point, 
which attracts our keenest interest and attention is the 
fact that almost all laborers in some industries and at least 
half in others are women laborers. This fact together with 
the problem that most of the textile laborers are women 
offers a subject of study as one of the still new women 
labor problems. 


Let us look at these “so-called new industries” and see 
if this commentator is justified in considering them as 
the second line defense of Japan’s export artillery. In 
the ten years between 1923 and 1932 the export of elec- 
tric bulbs increased from 13,395,000 to 273,456,000, while 
the price fell nearly two thirds. From January 1931 
through December 1933 exports of rubber shoes almost 
doubled, and exports of toys quadrupled. Exports of 
shoes, hats and caps, buttons, watches and clocks, lamps, 
machinery and parts, bottled and tinned foods and drink 
have all shown a satisfactorily steady increase. The jour- 
nalist is wrong in saying that all of the new industries 
are called “miscellaneous.” They are distributed in a 
number of categories. He is right that each of them 
makes a small percent of the total export value (in yen), 
but lump them together and call them: miscellaneous, 
9.2 percent; chemicals, 6.5 percent; machinery and parts, 
5.7 percent; beverages and comestibles, 3.7 percent; and 
you get a total of 25.1 percent of the export trade of 
1934. And included somewhere in these totals are the 
“so-called new industries” that our journalist friend was 
writing about. In 1925 the same industries totaled only 
15.9 percent of the export trade. 

In these industries the number of women workers 
has impressively increased while in chemicals, machinery 
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and parts, and miscellaneous industries the number: of 
men operatives has actually decreased. In 1920, in the 
chemical industry 28.8 percent of the workers were 
women. In 1933, they were 35 percent. In food and 
drink, in 1920, women were 16.7 percent. In 1933, 17 
percent. In machinery, women were 5.7 percent in 
1920. In 1933, 8.7 percent. In miscellaneous, 29 percent in 
1920. In 1935, 51.7 percent. These figures speak for 
themselves. Additional light is thrown by a report made 
by Farnand Maurette for the International Labour Of- 
fice in 1934. In the match factory which he visited the 
workers were 64.3 percent women. In the large porcelain 
and pottery factory, 40 percent were women, although 
the official total for the industry is 18 percent. M. Mau- 
rette found that the large factories, where women are 
largely employed, made the superior wares for export, 
while the bulk of that intended for home use came from 
the small factories. He found that 77.5 percent of the 
workers in a factory for making electric light bulbs were 
women; in that of watches and clocks 29.31; bicycles, 
44.4 percent; breweries, 53 percent. By official figures 
women are 45.8 percent in the manufacture of rubber 
and celluloid articles and even in the explosive industry 
the women are 44.3 percent. The wages of these women 
workers are consistently under half of those the men 
receive at the same or similar jobs. 


Class in deportment: how to enter a room and leave it 


Japanese women are “demanded and welcomed by 
their employers for their cheap labor, diligence and 
obedience,” comments a journalist in the Japan Times, 
who goes on to explain that in the non-dormitory, non- 
contract industries (and in banks and business offices) 
employers are beginning to enforce regulations govern- 
ing terms of employment so that no girl worker over 
thirty is allowed to retain a job. This ensures the turn- 
over of the young and low scale wage workers whose 
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efficiency and tractability have been so thoroughly dem- 
onstrated. E 

Modern improvements are projected into the future 
further to utilize these young girls. Of the five and one- 
half million farm families of Japan, 36.7 percent were, in 
1932, raising silk worms as a subsidiary occupation. The 
drop in silk prices and the competition of rayon seriously 
affected the already low incomes of these families. As 
the raising of silk worms becomes an_ unsatisfactory 
method of securing supplementary income other pos- 
sibilities are canvassed which do not neglect the superior 
qualities of Miss Nippon. A plan which has aroused 
considerable interest is similar to Henry Ford’s decen- 
tralization of industry idea, and the first demonstration 
of how this could work in Japan is a factory for making 
piston rings. It employs 600 workers of whom 500 are 
girls. Besides such factories it is pointed out that today 
“single-duty machine tools which can be operated with 
ease even by women of ordinary intelligence and with- 
out much skill” can be installed in the farmhouses 
themselves which will save the expense of transporta- 
tion and dormitories and so make possible an even 
smaller wage. Some suggested products for these home 
industries are watches; gas, water and electric meters; 
-automobile parts; typewriters and other office apparatus; 
radios; phonographs; cameras; bicycles; spinning and 


Class in ethics in a cotton mill: duty as wife, or mother 


weaving machines; and so on. Home industries are no 
new idea in Japan. According to an International Labour 
Office report 60 percent of the industrial workers of 
Japan are employed in undertakings which have not 
more than five workers. And thousands of non-statistical 
homes keep the women employed at some small indus- 
trial gadget to supplement the slender wage of the men 
of the household. But taking machines to the farm, other 
than simple spinning machines and looms, is a new 
departure. 


JANUARY 1937 


It is impossible to examine the system by which the 
textile industry has progressed so prodigiously without 
wondering what forces have made it workable. It is dif_i- 
cult to imagine American girls between the ages of 
twelve and twenty-two, living for three years in a mill 
dormitory with never a date with a boy friend, with 
never an excursion outside of the mill walls, content to 
work their allotted time at the machines and for the 
rest, sewing, knitting and studying American history 
and patriotism, while their wages went home to their 
parents. The American girl would strike. Wages she 
earns are hers, and though she may contribute to the 
family budget it is her money that she contributes, and 
she expects to buy for herself some of the products 
which her labor helps to produce. The wages of the 
Japanese girl do not change her standard of living. The 
products of her labor are beyond her means. She is reg- 
imented like the ants and the bees, to parallel with eco- 
nomic conquest her brothers’ activities in heavy indus- 
try and the army. Why is the Japanese girl so acquies- 
cent? Like so many things in Japan the practical answer 
is involved with mythology. The dea ex machina is 
Amaterasu O Mikami, the Sun Goddess. 


Tue Sun Goppess has meaning, a very practical mean- 
ing for the Japanese. The family system, private and 
national, is the most important thing in the Japanese 
picture. Confucianism, which is the basis of the family 
system, was, in its original state, too cold and intel- 
lectual for the Japanese, so they gave it some improve- 
ments of their own. The Sun Goddess is the connecting 
link that ties the family system into the Japanese emo- 
tional life and makes it comprehensible and sympathetic 
to him. The theory goes like this: The Emperor is the 
direct descendent of the Sun Goddess and as a repre- 
sentative of divinity is the divine ruler of his people. 
The kingdom belongs to him and the people are his 
servants. In the family, the husband-father is the direct 
representative of the Emperor, and as the Emperor rules 
his people with benevolent autocracy so the father rules 
his family. Each individual has his place in society and 


- in that place is all-important to his divine Emperor. Of 


himself he has no importance whatsoever. The father of 
the family is responsible to the Emperor for the behavior 
of his family and should a Japanese girl be disobedient 
to her father she is defying her Emperor and his divine 
progenitress. The rule is benign and there appears to 
be no need for the concept “rights” that troubles west- 
ern democracies. 
Let us grant that this is theory and that the practice 
is less than perfect. Nevertheless to deny the importance 
of this theory in the lives of the Japanese, especially the 
all-important girl workers, would be .to overlook one of 
the decisive elements in the molding of modern Japan. 
For the family system, the legend of the Sun Goddess, 
the native religion Shinto, habit, the educational system, 
all combine to exert an incredible pressure on the individ- 
ual. In large part the importance of the Sun Goddess 
and Shinto is that its hold on the people is automatic 
and largely subconscious. There are relatively few pro- 
fessing Shintoists, but it is difficult to find a Japanese 
who is not influenced by the things it stands for. Japan 
is still one half agricultural and three fourths primitive. 
A primitive nature and ancestor worship is the satisfy- 
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ing teligious manifestation for a primitive agricultural 
people. It ties together man and nature and puts man 
in his proper state of personal unimportance in a mys- 
terious cosmos, and as part of a national family which 
roots back to the Sun. 


When Women Workers Organize 


IN THIs systEM, woman’s place is not only in the home, 
it is anywhere her father or husband chooses to put her. 
The Japanese woman has no legal rights; it is hardly 
necessary to say she does not have a vote. She does not 
usually inherit or own property, and in the few cases 
where she does the husband is entitled to control it. If 
she is wealthy enough and westernized enough she may 
sue for divorce, but it is almost unheard of. If we are 
speaking about the great masses of the people, the masses 
from whom the happy enthusiastic workers spring, the 
economic margin is the decisive element in her educa- 
tion for submission. There is nothing for the girl to do 
but to obey her father, but the obedience is made prac- 
tically automatic by her education, the example of her 
mother, and the absence of any possibility of doing 
anything else. If her father decides to send her to a mill 
on a three-year contract, or sell her to a brothel, it never 
occurs to her to question the decision, and if she does 
question it there is nothing she can do. It is practically 
impossible for her to become economically independent. 
When she does get a job her wages go to her family, and 
in many cases they are sent directly to the parents by the 
employer while she is given a small allowance. Even if 
she received all of her earnings they are seldom enough 
to live on, and the pressure of her training and educa- 
tion, her lack of confidence, her inability to stand on 
her own feet, make living alone, away from her fam- 
ily, a practical impossibility. More than this she is still 
dependent on the family system and the go-between to 
find her a husband, and even the modern “moga” can 
not face the social pressure against spinsterdom. 

All of which fits neatly into the fact that the Japanese 
chief export advantage is their supply of contented 
workers. When the managers of the large textile mills 
point with pride to their pleasant dormitories, their 
swimming pools, their classrooms, and explain that the 
girls are better off there than they would be at home, 
they are telling the literal truth. No matter how you 
look at it the Japanese girl is not in the world to have 
a good time. She has no idea of “rights.” The presence 
of these girls in industry partly explains the hard sled- 
ding of Japanese labor organizations. 

When and if a considerable body of these acquiescent 
workers begin to be troubled by their way of life, the 
danger point in Japan will be reached. An official in the 
Home Office, commenting on the girl textile workers, 
said: “Now 90 percent of them are happy and contented 
and 10 percent discontented. But if agitators and 
propagandists get in among them within six months 10 
percent would be happy and contented and 90 percent 
discontented.” There seems little danger of that at pres- 
ent. The propagandists and agitators that reach the mass 
of these girls are from the government, which, ever 
since the Manciuknc incident, has made them the chief 
recipient of their “thought-control” programs. The 
patriotic element in their early schooling has been in- 
creased. Ancient elements of Japanese culture, once the 
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prerogative of the leisured classes, have been revived and 
lessons in flower arrangement and tea ceremony, are 
given to the little school girls as well as to the girl 
workers. The classes in the large mills are less than 
pure philanthropy. The theory that Satan finds mischief 
for idle hands, works in the textile mills as well as else- 
where, and alittle girl who is listening to an ethics lec- 
ture or is learning how to close a door correctly, is not 
listening to whispers about a union that in one mill 
succeeded in securing for the workers the privilege of 
occasionally leaving the mill grounds. 

For there are unions even among the textile workers. 
Of the 1,697,955 women industrial workers, 21,000 belong - 
to labor unions—of which about 8000 are in the textile 
industry. Just what does this mean? A labor organizer 
is responsible for this analysis: “At least 70 percent of 
the girls who join a union join because of some im- 
mediate personal grievance, or because they are per- 
suaded by some friend, or in a few instances, influenced 
by group pressure. They have no philosophy. They do 
not think of themselves as “workers’—they are mem- 
bers of a family helping the family to attain some spe- 
cific end. The 30 percent who are thinking in terms of 
better working conditions approach it from a feminist 
angle. A small number of these workers are beginning 
to see that they are doing a man’s job, and are paid 
less and have fewer privileges. This 30 percent are 
seeking some way of improving conditions—not for 
workers, but for women workers.” 


JAPAN Is GOING THROUGH a period of “crisis” as her 
spokesmen maintain. The Japanese people, like hu- 
man beings everywhere, are capable of being influenced 
by ideas when they come in contact with them, and it 
is impossible to bring about an industrialization of Japan 
without disturbing the fundamental loyalties to state 
and family (and their habits of life) that have so far 
made the Japanese worker so tractable. The visitor to 
Japan is astonished that he encounters so little evidence 
of discontent. Generally he ascribes it to the espionage 
system of the government. It may have other roots. 
The propaganda of the Japanese government viewed 
from the position of a Japanese is not wholly fantastic. 
Japan is battling an aggressive world and battling with 
an inadequate equipment. Her sole advantage thus far 
has been precisely the quality and character of her peo- 
ple. It seems evident that so far this character is the re- 
sult of a complicated set of forces, among which the 
economic dependence of the girl worker is a very strong 
factor. But this does not necessarily mean that even if 
a choice presented itself, the girl worker would not be 
willing to continue to perform her duty for her country. 
From America, Japan seems the aggressor, bold and 
ruthless. From Japan, the focus is very different and 
we see a small country, her back against the wall, fight- 
ing to exist. The test has not yet come. But it will 
come. Sooner or later these girls will be brought within 
the sweep of the social changes that are the inevitable 
accompaniment of economic change. The Japanese have 
been subjected to incredible stresses for a long period. 
How rapidly the Japanese woman makes the transition 
from medievalism to Americanism and what becomes 
of her in the process may well measure the future of 
Japan—perhaps of the world. 
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THROUGH NEIGHBORS’ DOORWAYS: by JOHN PALMER GAVIT 


The Biggest Human Interest Story 


‘THOosE INFORMED ABOUT THE psycHoLocy of the Ameri- 
can Indians and other primitive folk addicted to the 
torture of their captives by fire and other diabolical in- 
genuities opine that in so doing they gratified not neces- 
sarily that pseudo-sexual appetite called sadism, nor even 
a native lust of cruelty for its own sake, but in the main 
the universal desire for entertainment. In their juvenile 
stage of emotional development the agonies of their vic- 
tims afforded a kind of vaudeville—the best show in 
town. Even the immortal gods on radiant white Olym- 
pus are depicted in the Homeric legends as infused by 
this puerility. If they could shake with unquenchable 
mirth, as the minstrel in the Odyssey says they did at 
the “laughable and monstrous” plight of be-webbed 
Ares and the fair-crowned Aphrodite on the couch of 
Hephaistos (cf. Odyssey viii: 265 et sequ.) how much 
more must they be holding their sides these days as they 
witness the antics of that “forked radish with head fan- 
tastically carved,” Homo Sapiens. 

For more than twenty years, our taut nerves jangled 
by continuous, reiterant cacophony; by almost unre- 
lieved emotional strain, with crescendo mitigated only 
by brief diminuendo barely sufficient to save us from 
utter madness, we have lived in a kind of hysteria. Of 
war and destruction and the abiding fear of worse; lat- 
terly witnessing an ancient nation in the agonies of 
fratricidal butchery which can win no triumph; of un- 
paralleled economic confusion attended by widespread 
terrifying suffering; of tottered and tottering thrones and 
the substitution ad interim of despotisms and dictator- 
ships; of the scorning of international good faith— 
solemn treaties torn to shreds and spit upon in the com- 
mon streets by great governments pretending to respect- 
ability—of who knows what next? All together stulti- 
fying and threatening the destruction of the finest gains 
of what we are pleased to call Civilization. At latest 
suddenly, as it were out of the sleeve of Mockery .. . 
all these immense considerations eclipsed, humanity 
between the two Poles stops, holding its breath while 
the foundations of the vast, ever-sunlit British Empire 
quiver under the impact of—a love affair! All the more 
that it is a love affair saturated with human tragedy. 
All the more because, curiously enough, it is the one 
major phenomenon of all these years of turmoil that 
cannot be attributed even remotely to the World War. 
As perhaps never before—certainly never against such a 
background—one touch of nature has made the whole 
world kin. 


NEWSPAPER MEN LEARN EARLY that the prime indispens- 
able elements of a first class “human interest” news story 
are Power (usually though not always embodied in 
Money) and Sex. Gore, in battle, murder and sudden 
death, is well enough in its way but secondary—have we 
not just now seen Gore at wholesale in tortured Spain 
chased off the front page by Power and Love in quint- 
essential embodiment intertwined? In this love story 
de luxe that has had us all agog for weeks we have 
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had them both—‘“and how!” Fudge for the beggar- 
maiden Penelophon and her King Cophetua; pish for 
Cinderella of the Glass Slipper and her Fairy Prince; tut- 
tut for rosy cheeked Rhodopis and her Psammetichus; 
fiddlesticks for Cleopatra of Egypt, her Antony and 
whom-have-you-else—yes, and nothing much any more 
for even Helen of Troy, that “pearl whose price hath 
launch’d above a thousand ships, and turn’d crown’d 
kings to merchants” . . . their laurels filched forever by 
an American girl from Baltimore, for love of whom the 
young King-Emperor of the greatest realm on earth, at 
the beginning of a reign of brilliant promise, threw it 
all to the winds. 

We have watched the accelerating episodes of this in- 
comparable “human interest story” with much of the 
morbid enjoyment of Indians about a torture-stake, 
gloating over the writhings of their victim. Or, if you 
prefer, with the more refined zest and appreciation of an 
audience in cultured Athens, tense in the development 
of a tragedy of Aeschylus, Sophocles, or Euripides. For 
this has been indeed pure tragedy after the classic Greek 
pattern—not Right suffering under Wrong, but two 
Rights by definition, warring to the death in the tangle 
of sardonic Fate. 

I confess small sympathy with the old fashioned idea 
that any man, or woman, is born with obligation to 
suppress himself and pervert the trends and aspirations 
of his nature for the sake of the old traditions and enter- 
prises of his ancestors, whether those be rooted in family 
pride, professional distinction, or royal descent. How 
often have we seen a boy thus doomed, strait-jacketed, 
his natural character and abilities stultified, his hap- 
piness destroyed, by his father’s or his family’s demand 
that he become lawyer, minister, doctor or what not, to 
satisfy pride and ambition not his own. How often have 
we seen a girl sacrificed in loveless marriage upon the 
altar of a mother’s or a family’s “social” éclat! 

No one, man or woman, can do a life-job well unless 
his heart is in it. All the world knows and has known 
since his boyhood—he made no secret of it—that Edward 
Windsor, born Prince of Wales and so heir-apparent to 
the British throne, never wanted to be king. He wanted 
to be a man, like anybody else. In school he punched 
chaps in the nose just because they “royal-highnessed” 
him. In the War he bitterly resented the restrictions 
keeping him for “reasons of state” out of the danger 
which his fellow-officers had to face. He even resented 
being an officer, for his heart was with the “Tommies” 
in the rear rank. “What of it?” he cried. “If I am killed, 
the King has other sons.” He had little use for solemn 
frumperies, adulations and genuflexions inseparable from 
royal rank and barring him from the rest of humanity, 
whose deprivations and sufferings increasingly concerned 
him. It was his passionate desire as King, since evidently 
he could not escape that dismal fate, to understand the 
conditions besetting the economically dislodged among 
his subjects; he neglected no opportunity to do so. Inci- 
dentally to his visit to the new floating palace Queen 
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Mary, he stepped aside to where within a stone’s-pitch 
in the unconscionable Glasgow slums those who actu- 
ally built her lived in hovels unfit for pigs. Concerning 
these and other industrially devastated areas he pledged 
himself—“Damnable! Something shall be done about it.” 

But he found that the real rulers of his government 
not only had little enthusiasm for his activities and 
utterances in this regard but resented them; even feared 
them, as improper, unconstitutional, dangerous. Besides, 
and going to the very roots of parliamentary govern- 
ment—here was the monarch meddling in the affairs 
of democracy, no matter how obviously for the benefit of 
the people. A thing the effective prohibition of which in 
England has cost, first and last, an ocean of blood, in- 
cluding that of more than one king. Moreover, the con- 
servative among them saw plainly and with ill concealed 
alarm that this unconventional man, not yet even 
crowned, was already hailed by the working people and 
the unfortunate as “our” King; feared lest despite all 
constitutional limitations he might even become voice 
and spearhead of discontent and uncomfortably radical 
changes. Generally he was looming overmuch as type 
of the “New Generation,” challenging the traditions and 
preconceptions of the “safe and sane”; asking why 
and whether really this and that Sacred Cow was sacred. 

The last straw, for both sides in this situation, was the 
King’s declared determination to marry, and to marry 
not merely outside of “blood royal,” or British aristoc- 
racy or even British nationality; but outside the limits 
of what the mass of British people are supposed to re- 
gard as respectability—a woman divorced, not once but 
twice; both her former husbands still extant and her 
second divorce not yet legally complete. It was a question 
of religion rather than of morality; had the King, with 
many a royal precedent in support, made this or any 
other woman his mistress, not even the Archbishop of 
Canterbury would have batted a public eyelash. But it is 
only a little while since under British law a man could 
not marry his deceased wife’s’sister, against the eccles- 
iastical holding that the magic of the marriage sacra- 
ment had made her equally his own sister. The Estab- 
lished Church of England, immovably against the mar- 
riage of divorced persons; predominantly Roman 
Catholic Ireland (not to mention a large portion of 
Canada); intensely Puritan Northern and Midland Eng- 
land; still Covenating Scotland; masses of religious 
people in the overseas Dominions. .. . It requires no 
imagination to picture the uproar, the dissensions, the 
even possible civil strife, ensuing upon the King’s mak- 
ing such a woman Queen and Empress, which clearly 
she would become automatically upon her marriage 
with him. The government held the whiphand in its 
refusal to sponsor legislation permitting the King’s con- 
sort to be less. 

It is idle to dissert now upon what the King might or 
ought to have done. The die is cast, for good or ill. 
Whether the particular woman for love of whom he did 
it is worth it; whether they will find lasting happiness 
in the bizarre unprecedented “freedom” for which they 
have paid so extortionately, is not appropriate for spec- 
ulation here. But if shedding of hearts’ blood in an 
insoluble dilemma constitutes a tragedy—here it is; dem- 
onstrating again the truth of what Simonides the Greek 
poet wrote near three thousand years ago: that “Not 
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even the gods may fight against necessity.” 

On the other hand, one may imagine the ex-King 
feeling despite other emotions and compunctions less 
enviable, something of the elation of a boy escaped from 
a distasteful school—none the less because in his exami- 
nations he has been flunked by a hard-boiled school- 
master. Yet at hard cost he has gained the right he 
claimed, that of a man to choose the ways of his private 
life. The position of mere “Symbol,” such as Britain’s 
present actual rulers seem to want as colorless effigy 
upon their throne, was never for him. 


Meanwhile, regardless of all the offsets, several things 
of moment have got on record ineffaceably. It has been 
declared aloud by voices from whom it hardly could 
have been expected, that an American woman is good 
enough to be Queen of England—the objections to the 
King’s choice were not on that account. Further that her 
station in life, whether princess, goose-girl or beggar- 
maiden, has no longer anything to do with the case. 


A vastly greater and more momentous thing than that 
has been registered; a thing of surpassing importance 
for liberty in the world—at whatever cost to the liberty 
of the man who may indeed have destroyed himself in 
registering it. That is that, “yea, though he wear a 
crown,” no man on the throne of democratic England 
may do his private will in what the British Parliament, 
representatives of the free people, deems a matter of 
public interest. To the Hitlers, the Mussolinis and all the 
rest of the despots and dictators and would-be dictators 
this is notice of the power of democracy. And I think 
this Edward Windsor himself, even as his tense voice 
broke in that incomparable farewell of his by radio to his 
people, while the whole world breathless listened in, 
gave a he-man’s attestation to that fact. It is a pity that 
such a man seems at present to be unsuitable as a 
“Symbol” upon the British Throne. 


Fitzpatrick in the St. Louis Post-Dispatch 


What price Romance? 
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“Two Hundred Were Chosen” 


NORTH OF 54° 40’: NOTES AFTER A PLAY 


THE TWO HUNDRED FARM FAMILIEs from the relief rolls in 
Michigan, Minnesota and Wisconsin who were sent off 
to resettle in what has been called picturesquely Uncle 
Sam’s attic might almost be considered the pets of the 
depression, so great has been the interest in their adven- 
ture. When they sailed away in May 1935, imagination 
travelled with these latter-day pioneers to unknown 
stretches of tundra, wild beasts and equally wild mos- 
quitoes. In a short time rumors began to seep through of 
difficulties and discontent up yonder. By the time the 
winter twilight had descended a fifth of the pioneer 
families were back home. Then visitors began to report: 
Matanuska was a feasible farm settlement; Matanuska 
was doomed to fail. And none reported more diligently 
—or added more misinformation—than a man named 
Pledge Brown who, purporting to be a reporter from 
the Ketchikan Chronicle, sold the same specious yarn 
over and over again to different editors. 

Recently a play appeared on the New York stage 
inspired by early newspaper articles on the project: 
Two Hundred Were Chosen. The playwright, E. P. 
Conkle, tries to think through the situation of these 
uprooted people honestly. These settlers are not heroic 
adventurers but farm folk who could not make a go of 
poor farms. They had been losing out year after year. 
It would take very little to upset their morale in a re- 
mote, strange place. Nothing was very far along when 
they were hurried off to the new settlement; construc- 
tion was several weeks behind schedule (as the FERA 
records agree). The author goes on from this point: 
Tired of camping in the open or living in tents the 
colonists try to put up some sort of shacks for them- 
selves. The authorities order them to be pulled down and 
put up again properly. The colonists resent discipline 
and remain stubbornly idle in their tents. The authori- 
ties withhold food supplies. In this deadlock quarrels 
and even rioting break out. The rains begin, sickness 
starts among the youngsters of the colony and a child 
dies. This shocking outcome serves to bump the stub- 
born heads of both sides together. Authorities and colon- 
ists begin to get down to the business of settlement. 

All this makes engrossing drama. The novel thing 
about the play is that it deals with the fortunes of a 
group of people, not with that of selected individuals. 
Though a few characters in the cast of thirty-two stand 
out as leaders, as a few will in any crowd, their private 
stories are unimportant, are even left unconcluded. The 
Actors Repertory Company contributed to this purpose 
by playing as a unit without star parts. 

Most of the dramatic critics seemed to take Mr. Con- 
kle’s play as solid fact. There were probably few such 
moments of strife and melodrama as the playwright has 
provided, though plenty of anti-climax after the cheers 
of send-off. Somewhere between the jeremiads of those 
who looked on the government's Alaskan project as 
turning over the depression’s victims to a stupid bureau- 
cracy and the romancing of those who pictured covered 
steamers plowing through icy water to the Last Frontier 
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by FLORENCE LOEB KELLOGG 


lies the sturdy prose of the Matanuska resettlement proj- 
ect... . The prose of land to be cleared in a fertile 
valley where 76,000 acres are tillable and only 117 famil- 
lies were living in 1934. Of long but not too cold winters 
—not severe to people from Michigan, Minnesota and 
Wisconsin—and of summers of long daylight which 
makes crops mature quickly. Of an allotment of forty 
acres to each family to be resettled; a frame or log house 
and outbuilding (and thirty years’ grace to pay for 
them); of subsistence until the land begins to produce; 
machinery, livestock and no interest to be collected on 
any indebtedness until the fifth year. Of good credit at 
the commissary for produce in excess of family needs, 
with prices based on the Seattle market plus the freight 
rate to the Valley. Of the market at hand—Alaska’s 
60,000 people—at any rate its 30,000 who are not natives 
—still depending mainly for nourishment on milk in 
cans and vegetables in cans, from the states. 

In a year Palmer, the center of the project, has popped 
up like a husky mushroom. The trim frame buildings of 
hospital, school, cannery, creamery, power plant and staff 
houses look like the snug campus of a small college. A 
school bus travels along good dirt roads collecting chil- 
dren from the new farms. The flourishing acres of the 
long established government experimental farm and 
older settlers’ cabins take off some of the raw look of the 
new cottages and clearing fields. Cabbages loom as big 
as pumpkins from garden patches. Except for the mag- 
nificence of snow covered mountains at its rim Mata- 
nuska might be any farming community “Outside.” 


As I watcrep Mr. Conkle’s characters behaving like 
pioneers in their lesser Zane Grey moments I wondered 
what the first Alaskan pioneers would have to say about 
it. Matanuska pioneers already have facilities that few 
settlements in Alaska have achieved. Pioneering—with 
“the railroad” just down the road? That stretch of 470 
miles of track, only completed in the nineteen-twenties, 
is the pride of all Alaska. 

But the stuff of the earlier pioneers must be in some 
of the government colonists. I happened to read a letter 
from one of them in the Juneau paper last summer. She 
told how desperate they were at home and how eagerly 
they waited for word that they would be acceptable for 
Matanuska. “It was rather a hard thing to break away 
from family ties and friends, but it meant more to us to 
try to do something for ourselves and our children. .. . 
We certainly have fallen in love with this country and 
have no intention of leaving it. It seems as if here is a 
place where you can work and get ahead, and why 
shouldn’t we, with Uncle Sam behind us? There is no 
reason,” she adds sharply, “why this project should not 
succeed if everyone concerned has the interest of the 
colony at heart and strives toward that end instead of 
spreading such rumors as have been spread back in the 
states and condemning the project.” 

I think the two generations of Alaskan pioneers will 
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LETTERS AND LIFE 


Dynamo 


Tur pynamo which the questing Henry Adams posed as 
the symbol of the twentieth century against the Virgin 
of Chartres in the thirteenth is more than a conqueror of 
gravity. It is a generator of waves, waves of light, of sound, 
and even a mystical interpreter of space and time. But we 
are likely to neglect its gifts, being over-concerned with its 
slave services, under-concerned with the Dynamo as artist. 
Yet the Machine does add to our moments of civilized emo- 
tion—and moderns stand in grave need of such moments. 

To motor along a lovely Westchester County parkway in 
the season of mist and mellow fruitfulness is a fugue of color 
and vista and motion that uplifts the spirit. Path and rhythm 
are gifts of the Dynamo. At evening it paints the city dark 
with the beauty and fantasy of the electric light. We may 
have lost the secret of precious glass for cathedral windows, 
but we have our own murals on the walls of night. Light 
is more than a policeman: it is in a sense our Master of 
Revels. Now, the Machine is no creator; it gives out only 
what man puts in, good or bad; but it can enlarge emotions 
and make them common for all as did the cathedral spire 
visible over a countryside. No baron could put the spire in 
his treasure chest. So we need to discover and cherish these 
emotions, not of the person or family, but of the community. 
If we do not, be certain maleficent forces will. Dictators 
know what pageants the Dynamo can stage. 

This is the handsome prelude to a casual personal inquiry 
into what the community radio station can offer of civilized 
emotion. Its genesis was the envy I felt for years of Andrew 
Carnegie because he had a private organist to play him 
awake in the morning. Organ music was a civilized mode of 
getting through that queer hour between dreams and an- 
other day. This is revealed by that almost universal folkway 
un-musical men have of singing in the bath. But the luxury 
of an organ-wakening was as far from me as Arcturus. Then 
the Dynamo labored, and today I can arise to organ music 
from the radio, for certain stations send us this comfort 
daily. We plain folks have a kind of musical angel playing 
over the whole town. But—and the pursuit of emotion is 
always selfish—the consolation of pure sound is often less- 
ened by bits of crooning and swing music, comment from 
the organist, imitations of jazz—as if the music had last 
night’s confetti tangled in its hair. That may be in the 
American tempo, what the broadcasters think the people 
want, but it is hard to believe the man shaving, the woman 
setting the table, want blues and love songs to start the day 
with. So, I still envy Mr. Carnegie. 

There’s the text: what can we do to get the programs 
we want when we want them? It’s a fair question and im- 
plies no attack on the commercial stations. They do wonders 
for which we are profoundly grateful. No form of communi- 
cation has ever developed services faster than radio in ten 
years. Nor is this a reflection on the taste of the average 
audience. Radio did not make that, good or bad. They also 
have rights as when young people want dance music Satur- 
day nights. And Ed Wynn is a fine clown who may do us 
more good than the matutinal organ. Besides you can take 
it or leave it: take it free (which stirs thought) and dismiss 
it like a geni with a wave of the hand. But what a loss if 
your mood still craves what you know radio can offer! 

The answer may be in part the smaller community sta- 
tion with high standards. In New York there is WOQXR, 
striving for quality and intelligence in programs, and hoping 
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as Artist 


by LEON WHIPPLE 


thus to gather a quality audience that will draw enough 
advertising to support their fine endeavor. And there is 
WNYC, operated by New York City for years, the only sta- 
tion in the United States directly supported from tax funds. 
Talk to their directors, who are sincere, experiment-minded, 
and concerned with both civilized ideas and emotions, about 
better programs, and you find yourself teetering around a 
triangle of which the other legs are economics and tech- 
nology. 


THE COMMUNITY STATION is not, apparently, vastly expen- 
sive. WNYC’s last allotment was $42,000. Salaries to- 
taled $38,000 and of the remaining $4000, some $3800 
was for wire hook-ups. Advertising revenue was nil, for the 
station enforces a stringent ban against even casual plug- 
ging. It is absolutely non-commercial, unlike certain other 
municipally owned stations that are leased to chains or sell 
time. These include WPG at Atlantic City, WCAM at 
Camden, and WJAX at Jacksonville, Fla. Here is in short a 
kind of model for experimenting with the government 
owned radio station. The New York Local Law of 1930 
contains a pretty good definition of what such a station can 
do, from services to the police department through cere- 
monials and receptions, music, on to lectures on current 
affairs. There is no mention of how political discussion is 
to be handled beyond information on civic problems. 

The services performed justify the expenditure. For 
example, there is a Masterwork Hour each morning of fine 
music through electrical transcription and records. On 
November 19 it included parts of Das Rheingold, a Brahms 
quartet, and a scene from I Pagliacci. That it is enjoyed 
is proven by some 27,000 letters in a year and the distribu- 
tion of 10,000 copies of a quarterly program. The talks on 
health, safety campaigns, market prices (Consumers’ 
Guide), the plays by WPA actors, and the actual produc- 
tion of programs in the schools as education, show the range 
of service. At one dramatization of how the city is protected 
before 3000 students in an auditorium from which the pro- 
gram was broadcast for other highschools, the department 
head actually asked for police aid—and in forty-five seconds 
without pre-arrangement two policemen entered the hall. 
The radio can make the civics course real. 

But good programs are still a problem. WNYC is not 
allowed a dollar to pay for talent. It has secured many 
volunteers, some of whom were later taken for stars by 
commercial stations. But clearly no regular features can be 
built on voluntary services. The WPA has given actors, 
and that helps. It is also aiding in the construction of a 
new transmitting station at Greenpoint. To pick up good 
programs outside the studio is one possibility, especially in 
New York. But here enters the factor of the cost of wire 
hook-ups. One station had a chance to broadcast part of the 
Harvard Tercentenary program. But it learned the cost of 
a wire from Cambridge was around $600; and when it 
proposed to use short wave radio transmission for rebroad- 
casting it found the Federal Communications Commission 
has said that short-waves are not to be used when there is an 
available wire connection. Program ideals are tangled up 
with costs and technology, you see. 

WOQXR has become a standby for New Yorkers who want 
good music for some 80 percent of its programs are musical, 
largely from records and transcriptions. Recently it has 
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announced that it will broadcast direct the concerts of the 
Juilliard Foundation. Its transmission of recorded music is 
admirable because of fortunate circumstances. The owner 
of the Interstate Broadcasting Company is an engineer, 
expert in sound transmission, who gives both substance and 
technical skill to this endeavor to maintain quality broad- 
casting, He has developed what is called “high fidelity” 
transmission, which is possible partly because WQXR is 
allotted two channels, covering 20 kilocycles instead of the 
usual 10 kilocycle band. Thus the marginal tone frequencies 
and overtones are carried. This wide band was secured at 
the top of the dial before most receiving-sets covered this 
channel. Some still do not; and a further technical limitation 
on its services is that its low power, 1000 watts, ordinarily 
carries only about 75 miles. 

This station is trying to solve the economic puzzle by 
offering an entire program that will provide an advertiser 
with a select audience. It broadcasts the Sunday services of 
the Ethical Culture Society;, it will provide cinema and book 
criticism of a disinterested kind; its foreign news comment 
is from The Christian Science Monitor; its drama (again 
through a WPA company) will cover the theater through 
the ages; even its time is by Western Union! It is being 
edited as a quality magazine might be. But here are new 
puzzles: to succeed it must prove to the advertiser it has a 
large clientele for his product. It is drawing steady support 
from the upper brackets, but also many listeners are music 
lovers whose quality is of good taste rather than pocket- 
book. Its directors are proud of this cultural service, but 
still it must find support. The suggestion that listeners 
might contribute a dollar or so a year as a voluntary fee 
meets the evidence of other experiments that it seems just 
human to take what comes free without any sense of 
responsibility. The radio set-up makes everything seem a 
fairy godmother’s gift out of the air. In The Art of Pleasing 
Everybody (October Azlantic Monthly) Richard Ames has 
some keen remarks on the inertia even of the best people. 

The fact is, he says, all of us can help to get better pro- 
grams, better schedules, and better taste on the air if we will 
do the simple thing of sending our comments, criticisms, and 
desires to the stations. “If the majority of our discriminating 
listeners express themselves, they can do more to improve 
the standards of American radio than any number of com- 
missions.” I think* most program directors feel this lack of 
support keenly. The popular audience writes in, the quality 
folks just accept. So we get the popular program for there 
is no evidence to show the advertiser or anybody else that 
the excellent program will pay. One other service we can 
render is to help protect the rights of a community experi- 
mental station to its wave-band. Again our letters can help 
the directors prove that their programs are of public value 
and must be continued against the sometimes emphatic 
claims of other interests to this place on the air. 

The Dynamo does serve us. The broadcasting of recorded 
music—at present the base element for the small station— 
is a conquest of waves by machines. Between the music and 
the spirit of the listener is an intricacy of diaphragms, vibra- 
tions, tubes, and electricity. Something may be lost of the 
living presence of art, but a great gift remains. With us lies 
the answer as to whether we shall have a kind of community 
maestro to bring us civilized emotions. 


Liquor Control 


AFTER REPEAL, by Leonard V. Harrison and Elizabeth Laine. Harper. 
296 pp. Price $2.50 postpaid of Survey Graphic. 


ee are few reservations to offer in qualifying one’s 
respect and admiration for this competent study and 
report of the administration of federal and state laws 
intended for the production of revenue and the control of a 
socially hazardous industry. 


JANUARY 1937 


Familiarity with the field, thoroughness in treatment and 
accuracy of statement characterize the uniform excellence 
of description of the widely varying schemes suddenly, in 
some instances carelessly, created by states to meet the 
emergency and opportunity developed by the repeal of the 
Eighteenth Amendment. One would wish that the authors 
could have had a little more modern acquaintance with the 
reports of Miles and Benedict and Dodge and their suc- 
cessor physiologists and psychologists so that reference to 
beer as a non-intoxicant and to Henderson’s A New Deal in 
Liquor; A Plea for Dilution as of scientific reliability might 
have been avoided. These appear to be the only important 
errors of statement and implication. However, the authors 
are students of the practices and theories of government, 
and not of the medical sciences and their deductions from 
careful study of comparative results of liquor enforcement, 
licensing, monopoly, and taxation systems, and of the rela- 
tion of federal, state and local alcohol authorities to each 
other and to the bootlegger, are just what honest people need 
to know, and as presented here can trust, and upon which 
voters should base their demand for action by their officers 
of civil government. The authors conclude quite reasonably 
that while week-end “tanking” is less, there is a greater 
consumption of alcohol since repeal. 

While they refer to liquor as a luxury product and “inher- 
ently susceptible of abuse” they do not frankly admit that it 
is substantially a dietary drug commonly if not always 
exhibiting deteriorating effects upon human behavior. 

They are obviously less well informed upon the active 
and widespread alcohol education efforts of states, teachers 
training colleges and many volunteer organizations than 
upon the effectiveness of policing of saloons and liquor pro- 
ducers. 

Their discussion of bootlegging is courageous, realistic, 
and constructive. 

Three sentences fairly represent the lesson of this valuable 
study: 

“Tt is clear that the government’s first moves were character- 
ized by an eagerness to reap advantages from the liquor 
business.” 
“The bootlegger could scarcely have hoped for more favor- 
able arrangements.” 
“The liquor issues of the future will be decided as always 
before, on the basis of the success or failure of enforcement 
of whatever kind of control is attempted.” 

Haven Emerson, M.D. 


The Unions 


EBB AND FLOW IN TRADE UNIONISM, by Leo Wolman. National 
Bureau of Economic Research. 251 pp. Price $2.50 postpaid of Survey 
Graphic. 

R. LEO WOLMAN has contributed a valuable statis- 
tical analysis of the ebb and flow of trade unions. 

From 1915 to 1920 the membership of the organized labor 

movement increased almost 2,500,000, a gain greater than 

the entire increase in membership from 1897 to 1914. The 
policy of the United States government during the World 

War had much to do with this increase. This consisted: 

of encouraging collective bargaining to allay industrial unrest 

and to further the industrial sinews of war. The depression 
of 1921 was followed by a slight decline in membership in 
the trade unions but the prosperity period from 1923 to 

1929 was accompanied by a marked loss in membership. 

179,400 workers were lost to the trade unions in these years 

of prosperity and 469,600 more in the depression of 1930 

and the years preceding the NRA. Why the American labor 

movement was unable to hold its membership in a period 
of rising wages and good employment, Dr. Wolman de- 
clares, is subject to much speculation. Certainly one of the 
important reasons was the lack of elasticity of structure in 
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a craft union movement which could not include the 
unskilled and semi-skilled workers of the highly mechanized 
new monopoly industries—steel, rubber, radio, and auto- 
mobile. 

The NRA and more specifically Section 7-a gave added 
incentive to trade unionism. The new unions which arose 
during the period were largely of an industrial nature 
eithough the leadership of the American Federation of 
Labor was skeptical of the structure and disturbed by the 
precedent. The unions which benefitted most by Section 7-a 
were those of the industrial union type—the United Mine 
Workers and the International Ladies Garment Workers 
Union. The foundation for the controversy which is raging 
today was laid, therefore, in the ebb and flow of trade 
union membership and the attempts of certain unions to 
meet the changing structure of industry. 

Dr. Wolman, as usual, has presented an invaluable statis- 
tical analysis of trade union membership. It would satisfy 
this reviewer if he permitted himself to interpret his figures 
in a more articulate fashion. Statistics don’t always speak 
for themselves. THERESA WOLFSON 


California Co-op 
CO-OP, by Upton Sinclair. Farrar 
postpaid of Survey Graphic, 
Ls SINCLAIR’S new novel is stranger than fic- 
tion. Its story is not of some imaginary Utopia, but of 
California fact. It is the story of one of the self-help co- 
operatives organized by jobless men and women, and of the 
skill and humor and initiative and perseverance they had 
in themselves when they put their wits and pitiful posses- 
sions together and literally made jobs and somewhat of a 
living for one another. The big redheaded Dane who is the 
central character in the book is an actual person whose 
ideals and ability have fired the enthusiasm of far less sym- 
pathetic observers than the author. 

Mr. Sinclair is an author who writes when he wants to 
convince you of something and he bursts unabashed into 
preachment to make sure that you will not miss the point 
of the story. These people were trying to do something new, 
and they got tangled and mangled by the organized mach- 
inery of relief measures. He can hardly bear it, and he 
makes his picture so clear that the effect is likely to be much 
the same upon you. I hope that these people could have held 
together, most of their former traditions notwithstanding, 
to build a permanent cooperative outlasting the yoke of the 
depression. They haven’t had a chance to try. There has 
been money to build bridges and sewers, but only a driblet 
for this innovation of trying to build a new way of living. 

It isn’t hard to read this novel just as a story. But it is 
more impressive to read it, as the author intends, as a record 
of capacities in human nature. Mr. Sinclair is writing about 
people he has seen and believed in. To me his account is 
convincing. Mary Ross 


and Rinehart. 426 pp. Price $2.56 


Indian or Spanish? 


MITLA—TOWN OF THE SOULS, by Elsie Clews Parsons. University 
of Chicago Press. 590 pp. Price $4 postpaid of Survey Graphic. 

9 ie author of Mitla is a sociologist by training and a 

seasoned anthropologist by conviction. Her research and 
field experience have convinced her that motives, attitudes, 
and forms of behavior may be largely explained by history 
and she believes that any attempt at social control should 
proceed from an awareness of all available historical data. 
Located literally and culturally in the shadow of ruins to 
which all Zapotecan souls return, the Town of the Souls 
is ideal for the demonstration of these principles. Said to be 
“very Indian,” actually inhabited by Zapotecan Indians, 
Spanish, and mixed breeds, it furnishes unrivalled oppor- 
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tunity for the study of acculturation, which the writer has 
seized, not only for the rewards such a study affords, but 
also to demonstrate a method of research. 

Living the leisurely life of her people for three winters, 
she absorbed its spirit. To this effort she brought not only 
many years of intimate experience with the natives of our 
own Southwest and the more primitive parts of Spain, but 
also a knowledge of the literature of Mexican custom. All 
this has enabled her to detect and to interpret actions and 
motives which one less saturated with Indian ways would 
miss. Furthermore she is fully cognizant of the psycho- 
logical effects of language; she communicates with the 
natives in Spanish, bemoans her deficiencies in Zapotecan. 

The documentation of the record consists in personal 
observation of all phases of town life, discussion with inform- 
ants, comparison with customs of neighboring tribes and 
historical records, and, to show that culture refuses to be 
reduced to rule of thumb, a long chapter on village gossip. 
All of this is interesting, but in case the layman has not 
time for 590 pages, he should in any case read the final 
chapter, Indian or Spanish? in which the writer summarizes 
her findings, weighs her comparisons, paints a plausible 
picture of ancient Zapotecan culture, and predicts the future 
of the Town of the Souls. Her summary of the factors mak- 
ing for acculturation and of those resisting it is required 
reading for the sociologist. 
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The Best of a Good Man 


THE BEST OF ART YOUNG. WITH An INTRODUCTION BY HEYWOOD 

Broun. Vanguard. 186 pp. Price $3 postpaid of Survey Graphic. 
= who know Art Young used to wonder at first, 

“How did he get into this bunch?”—this bunch being 
the small, unpopular, earnest, troublesome bunch who 
wanted to change things with revolutionary thoroughness. 
Art Young didn’t look like a discontented person. Perhaps 
no human being could actually be as wholly gentle, sweet 
and lovable as he always seemed. Why did he enlist with 
his artist’s pencil against the injustice, cruelty and tyranny 
of the world? 

Art Young, the boy genius of his home town, began con- 
tributing humorous drawings to Judge in 1883, when he was 
seventeen. He became a successful newspaper artist and 
cartoonist, and made jolly fun of Populist and Socialist ideas 
in the campaign of 1900. If anybody had told him then that 
he himself was going to become a Socialist, that he was 
going to use his talent to attack respectable economic greed, 
and that in the nation’s next great war he was to be arrested 
and put on trial as a dangerous enemy of the war profiteers, 
he wouldn’t have believed it. 

But the trouble seems to have been that he possessed 
intelligence and started to think and study. This was a 
mistake from the point of view of personal self interest. 
With his sense of humor to protect him and his public from 
the ugliness and evil of the world, he should have had quite 
a big fortune to lose in Wall Street in 1929. As it was, 
working for radical magazines like The Masses, he had only 

his shirt and a little house in Bethel, Conn., and at last 
reports he still has them both at the age of seventy. 

It is now many years since he first enlisted in the libera- 
tion war of humanity, and he has always been one of the 
most gallant soldiers in that cause. He kept his good humor 
in the heat of the battle, he kept his sweetness and lovability, 
and he never surrendered, never compromised or lost his 
faith. 

The militant laughter of sanity rings out of these pages of 
The Best of Art Young. 
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Social Work 


A Sociological Analysis 
By PAULINE V. YOUNG, Ph.D., University of Southern 
California. With an Introduction by JOANNA C. COLCoRD, 
Russell Sage Foundation. McGraw-Hill Publications in 
RO 416 pages, 6 x 9, $3.00. 


1. Gives practical suggestions on such everyday problems as: 
Gathering Clues, Proper Introduction, Pace of Interview, Gain- 
ing Rapport, Face-saving, Creative Listening, Meeting Objec- 
tions, Dealing with Inconsistencies. 

2. Includes 24 verbatim interviews to show actual field procedure. 

3. Gives attention to special types of interviewing situation,—such 
as those presented by the immigrant, the negro, the new poor. 

4. Offers particularly helpful suggestions concerning emergency 
relief, social therapy and personality problems in interviewing. 


5. More than half book devoted to treatment aspects in social work. 
6. Examines interviewing in its sociological, psychological and 
psychiatric aspects. 


7. Treats interviewing as the major tool of the social worker, an- 
alyzing its purpose, showing its significance, describing best 
methods and proved techniques. 
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HUMAN INVENTIONS 


Wheels Where Cellars Were 


THANKs TO THE HOUSE ON WHEELS, pulled along by the gas 
engine of the car in front, the Bedouin potentialities of the 
masses have again got a lot of serious thinkers in a dither. 

There are serious students of social trends who visualize 
a raffish crew of trailerites—like houseboat ne’er-do-wells 
multiplied a thousandfold—swarming over our wheel-mad 
land in the future. The auto show last fall dramatized 
what’s a-wheel; the parking lots of Florida and the West 
Coast towns visualize it. And what has the city planner, 
public official, social worker and sociologist and taxpayer to 
say of the development? 


LEGISLATORS ARE BEGINNING to take notice. They will dis- 
cover that while trailers flee from snow and sleet like migra- 
tory birds, most trailers are hatched out within reach of the 
automobile industry’s main plants in the north. There are 
at least 139 pleasure trailer and accessory manufacturers. 
Their plants are turning into assembly line, mass production 
factories, first cousins of Detroit. Carefree and toylike as 
Romany, Travelodge, Tally-Ho, Arcady, Aladdin, Vaga- 
bond or Cruiser may sound, they are made by an industry 
that hires men, buys millions of tires, thousands of bigger 
and better storage batteries and brake linings, compact sinks, 
stoves, toilets, utensils, water-tanks and upholstery. House 
trailers—homemade, custom-made or turned out by the 
hundreds—must be built and equipped to insure safety. In 
New York one state senator is already asking what the 
state’s trailer policy will be. The policy must encourage the 
industry. It must also invite trailers to use park camp sites. 
But at the same time it must tax the vehicles and prohibit 
permanent parking so that everyone will not be tempted to 
sell his house and squat for life on the public domain. 


Mayors HAVE BEGUN to ask about tax evasion, rentals for 
parking on vacant lots, and some cities are already forbid- 
ding pleasure trailers on busy shopping streets. The news 
that the last farm on Manhattan Island is being groomed 
for a trailer camp site, right on upper Broadway, and that 
the 1939 World’s Fair is revising upward the expected 
number of trailer visitors, indicates that the present boom is 
more than a fad. Zoning, city planning, water and electric 
connections, policing—even schools—are bound to be 
‘affected. California knows from experience the kind of 
problem 50,000 trailer children present to the school system. 
Florida compels non-resident tourists to pay tuition for 
their school children. Montana sets an example in reverse 
with a trailer school for isolated pupils in Lincoln County, 
like the caravan school that once existed in Great Britain 
for Gypsies. 

Most plain citizens, seeing for the first time an ornate 
residential trailer, don’t think of social implications. They 
wonder why no one has ever designed a permanent house 
as cheaply and scientifically. We who have no migratory 
trade, no migratory means, no intention of trying our luck 
Gypsying, may envy the 200,000 trailer-buyers estimated for 
1937—but we have not yet reached the footloose condition 
of the million trailer addicts that the American Automobile 
Association already estimates in the United States. 


SociaAL worKERs see a host of unwelcome bogies swarming 
in the wake of the trailer parade. They see still another 
class rising up to vex the transient problem, as families 
leave the grief of rent, upkeep and taxes in the dust of per- 
manent departure—for destinations perennially unknown. 
They see all the familiar, pestiferous problems of residence 
requirements for relief, due to unequal state laws which may 
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leave a two-years-on-the-road trailer dweller practically 
divorced from citizenship for deserting his own state, but 
five years’ faithful residence short of establishing any claim 
on the new state where he happens to be. 

Family disorganization and motley domestic assortments 
loom as possibilities. Trailer children have an unbeatable 
head start on truant officers. Health hazards may pile up in 
trailers—plumbingless, water supply from anywhere, food 
preparation haphazard, refrigeration doubtful or lacking. 
Social workers are haunted by visions of trailer slums, when 
the once comfortable portable home has become a hand- 
me-down, passed from bad to worse and finally, perhaps, 
broken down by some inhospitable roadside or parked for 
good and all in a desolate auto camp. 

Already the National Association for Travelers’ Aid and 
Transient Service and the American Public Welfare Asso- 
ciation are surveying, studying, appraising the threats ahead. 
“Trailers!” say social agencies with deep gloom. “Just more 
transient trouble to us.” 


TAXPAYERS ARE LOOKING into the thing. An interesting civic 
speculation appears in the Tax Policy League’s provoca- 
tive publication, Tax Policy, for November 1936. The 
trailer is a challenge to dingy flat and shabby cottage, say 
the Tax Policy people. It may cushion the impending hous- 
ing shortage; it may give labor a new freedom, as the sud- 
den dramatic popularity of the new covered wagon coin- 
cides with the development of a federal system of employ- 
ment offices. In Florida’s resorts where half the winter trail- 
erites are older people, and most of the rest young people 
working in the state as waiters and so on, the average Tin 
Can Tourist stays from October to April. 

The Tax Policy research ‘editor has discovered that the 
permanent, as distinguished from the holiday, trailer pop- 
ulation is made up of four main groups: the modestly 
secure; the migratory workers; natural vagabonds; and 
families unable to afford a house or apartment. But, says 
Tax Policy, a trailer offers a pinched and unstable form of 
housing, which would not tempt the average man, whose 
desire for permanence and stability is greater than the lure 
of the open road. 

How and where should the trailer be taxed? It has been 
ruled a human dwelling by one justice of the peace, but 
certainly it can’t be taxed as real estate. Not even as 
tangible property, very handily, when a residence may 
shift from Maine to California and the occupant can easily 
shop for the cheapest tax state for his annual license. A 
license tax—tlike that of a freight trailer attached to a truck 
—is one method. Taxing and regulating trailer camps is 
another. The burden of regulation falls on state and local 
government. 

“It is impossible to form an estimate of the additional 
net cost occasioned governments by the trailers,” says Tax 
Policy. “The trailer does not bring a new population into 
existence. . . . These people have been receiving govern- 
ment services prior to the advent of the trailer. . . . It may 
cost a city more to inspect and offer fire and police protec- 
tion to obsolete tenements housing one thousand persons 
than the trailer camps where an equal number are located. 

“It seems probable,” concludes Tax Policy, “that the 
trailer movement even though it should increase markedly 


in scope, will neither greatly enrich nor impoverish our 
EitieSy «aa 


THE socioLocists COME AT 1T from another angle. Last 
summer Howard Rowland, of the department of sociology, 
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Pennsylvania State College, supervised an auto tourist camp 
in the Rocky Mountain National Park, just so he could 
study the life and habits of the trailerites. He says the 
summer caravaners he saw were mostly school teachers and 
professors, or small business men and farmers who had 
retired with some certain income like a pension. To every 
vacationer who could get away, the old home that needed 
paint, paper and curtains, had become a tombstone of weari- 
ness, so he took to the roads, parks and seashores. He broke 
all travel records for all time. 

The immediate problems to be solved in the interest of 
our trailer population, says Mr. Rowland, are those relat- 
ing to health, sanitation, safety. He doesn’t believe that the 
trailer, which is adding color and experience to the lives of 
hundreds of thousands of middle class families, is a threat 
to the stay-at-homes who pay real estate taxes, support 
churches and community enterprises. “The positive results 
for society,’ he says, “will be an awakened national con- 
sciousness. Of course, social and political problems will 
develop. And the trailer may usher in more grandiose 
changes in the culture of our times than have resulted from 
any previous technological invention. But at present the 
institution of real estate property and the pattern of the 
American community have been affected very little by this 
innovation, in spite of its magnitude. Relatively few people 
using trailers have forsaken social and industrial ties in 
favor of a permanently mobile abode.” 

Mr. Rowland fears the hotel owners will succeed in lining 
up dismayed home owners with them in promoting pres- 
sure group legislation to force prohibitive taxes on trailers. 
Last summer, the year of the vast trailer increase, was the 
best year in our history for the resort hotel and cottage 
business. From that he concludes that instead of being a 
menace to these interests the trailer has given great mobility 
to a particular type of person who has hitherto had very little 
mobility. The first purchasers of trailers, however, consisted 
largely of those who formerly spent their vacations living 
in the out-of-doors. “Bourgeois morality looks upon exces- 
sive vacation expenditures as sinful,” says Mr. Rowland, 
“especially if paid to a fancy hotel or resort. The trailer 
vacation is different. The major expense is the vehicle itself, 
which is an acquisition of property. It is easily rationalized 
as a form of savings and investment.” 

After attending the 1937 automobile show in Grand Cen- 
tral Palace, Mr. Rowland said: “People filed past the shining 
new automobiles curious, eager and silent—but upstairs at 
the trailer show all was different. There was warmth, in- 
timacy, no hurry. The curious stayed for hours, pondering 
their future in relation to homes, apartments, and mobile 
dwellings. It was an exhibit of human emotions and not one 
of streamlined steel and plywood. The trailers themselves 
were incidental to the psychic contagion of the mart.” 


To an EpiToR who has known horse-swapping, horse-drawn 
Gypsies in his boyhood days when their wagons were built 
at the old Leon-Hardt wagonworks in Baltimore, and trav- 
eled with them over the Middle West and the English 
countryside, we are dealing with something different in this 
gas-driven, trailer-buying development. But as with the 
nomadic Gypsies, the best possible policy would seem to be 
the immediate regulation of certain very fundamental 
things. For example, with these latter day wanderers—fire- 
hazards, braking power, duration of parking, licensing of 
vehicles and supervision of parking areas. Under no circum- 
stances should we punish the embroiderers of a continent as 
a threat to all our sacred institutions. For, as fad, or as fore- 
cast of things to come, they are right now a boon to busi- 
ness, besides being a great stimulation to the imagination of 
cartoonists, housing experts, editorial writers and commu- 
ters wading through the slush to catch the 8:15. 
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AMERICAN BUSINESS MAN: 1937 MODEL 


(Continued from page 17) 


a new understanding of business upon their traditional 
business creed. But the old creed was clear, even if it was 
no longer applicable, whereas the newer and more construc- 
tive principles had not yet been definitely formulated. 

The rest is recent history. Business continued to be service, 
with little definite understanding of what changes must 
be made if the goal of maximum service were to be at- 
tained. Business flooded America, then, not only with 
automobiles, but with higher incomes for millions of peo- 
ple; more of them, and more of them proportionately, than 
any population had ever enjoyed before. There was mass 
production and wide distribution of scores of new comforts 
and luxuries. 

But there was no organized effort to raise the whole 
population from poverty to comfort; and no chamber of 
commerce or trade association could quite conceive of such 
an organized effort. They kept chanting that business 7s 
service instead of taking definite steps to make it so. 
Then, suddenly, the bottom dropped out of everything. 
Herbert Hoover was President. Good, devoted, patriotic, 
able; he proved to be the Dr. Machen, say, or perhaps the 
John Roach Stratton, of business fundamentalism. In the 
long run this was most fortunate for the whole country. 
Any president not so definitely committed to the literal 
creed of individualism would almost certainly have veered 
this way and that; and while he might thus have hit upon 
some course which would have been temporarily more 
successful, the mind of America would still have been con- 
fused. But Hoover was rigidly orthodox; and his admin- 
istration demonstrated even to the heads of our greatest 
business and financial institutions that rigid orthodoxy was 
not the solution for their problems in such a_ national 
emergency. 

I do not mean that business men were suddenly converted 
to economic modernism. Things don’t happen that way. 
Without the bitter lesson of the Hoover administration, 
however, they would never have permitted the new Presi- 
dent to go as far as he did. Not until recovery had actually 
set in, did they allow their organizations to set out to 
stop him. 

Nor do I mean that Roosevelt had the correct formula— 
the one, true plan for economic salvation. Things don’t hap- 
pen that way either. Our beliefs, right or wrong, grow out 
of our experience; and we shall never know exactly what 
to do about these new times until we have done it. Astron- 
omy supplanted astrology, and chemistry supplanted al- 
chemy; but not because some new authority appeared with 
a correct, new textbook. In each case, it was because some- 
thing happened which couldn’t be explained by the old 
formulas. Then there were experiments. Then there came 
a body of data. Then there were textbooks. 

Old beliefs, however, die hard. The coming of the age 
of science did not mean the end of the age of supersti- 
tion. When one age does supplant another, the last citadels 
to be taken are the organized institutions of the former 
age. In the case under consideration, it was not our busi- 
ness men so much as it was our business institutions which 
made the last despairing stand against the New Deal. 

And now those institutions seem to be coming into line. 
New England, for instance, is usually accepted as the most 
conservative section of America; and the New England 
Council is the accepted expression of New England’s busi- 
ness mind. But let me quote from the Boston Herald's 
account of its meeting a little more than two weeks after 
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the Roosevelt landslide. The significant headline was: 
Council Backs Labor’s Rights. 

“With an endorsement of collective bargaining,” it began, 
“and a declaration that the Social Security Act is an impor- 
tant step forward, speakers before one thousand industrial 
executives attending concluding sessions of the twelfth 
annual New England conference yesterday generally ad- 
vocated cooperation with labor and a new era.” There was 
one dissenting voice—that of Virgil Jordan of the National 
Industrial Conference Board. But James M. Hook, newly 
elected president of the council, declared: “We must not 
waste our energy attempting to dissipate the forces that 
a dynamic people have unleashed.” And P. W. Litchfield, 
president of the Goodyear Tire and Rubber Company, was 
quoted as saying: 

“Management faces the real boss, the public, otherwise 
known as the consumer. If management can go to this boss 
with a needed product of good quality, properly priced and 
delivered at the right time, then Mr. Public will allow the 
three groups (stockholders, management and employes) 
to go on working for him. If, for any reason, these men 
fail to satisfy the boss, he will spot that failure and quickly 
dismiss them from his service... . These three groups 
must in their own self-protection recognize their utter inter- 
dependence. . . . Actually and sensibly, unemployment 
insurance as well as old age pensions should be included 
in the cost of production. . . . Neither a single company 
nor industry can, however, carry the burden alone. The 
problem can be met, and can only be met, on a national 
scale, and must have the sanction of the government.” 

It may be said that there is nothing sensational about 
such statements. But that’s the point. Such expressions have 
at last become accepted in typical business conferences; 
and if one wants proof of this, he will do well to find this 
for himself in the daily newspapers. Some organizations, 
to be sure, will still be recorded as definitely opposed to 
this inevitable change, while the resolutions of those who 
are yielding to it will vary from clear-cut statements to 
compromising generalities. I hesitate, in fact, to quote the 
specific advances toward the new viewpoint already evident 
in the proceedings of certain trade associations because, 
before an article like this can appear in print, some more 
advanced position is likely to be recorded. The textile in- 
dustry, for instance, ever since the Supreme Court destroyed 
the NRA—a decision which was welcomed at the time by 
many textile interests—has been obviously gradually dis- 
covering the necessity for some kind of nation-wide coordi- 
nation. 

What is happening in retailing is equally significant. 
The retail trade papers have seemed to be disturbed dur- 
ing the past year by the growth and promise of consumer 
cooperatives. The dominant editorial note however is not 
an attack upon this new movement, but a call to retailers 
to defend their position by organizing for greater service 
to the public. 

These are not simply somebody’s individual views. 
They are an indication of the change which has been com- 
ing over American business men ever since that first dis- 
covery that business is service. That statement, to be sure, 
meant little because it might mean anything; and even 
those who were supposed to be most progressive twenty 
or thirty years ago tried to make it mean that industry 
should give first attention to serving its employes—in the 
way, often, which some opinionated employer considered 
good for them. But now the secret is coming out. Industry 
can prosper, it is beginning to be understood, only as it 
serves the mass consumer; and not in the way which the 
industrialist may find most convenient but in the way that 
the mass consumer, through his buying, decrees that he 
wants to be served. (Continued on page 50) 
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But that requires industrial coordination. No industry 
can longer go it alone, permitting other industries to dis- 
regard the principle and thus rob the first industry’s cus- 
tomers of security and of buying power. To effect industrial 
coordination, however, we must have the cooperation of 
government at least to control the chiselling 10 percent— 
a far cry from our attitude just a few years ago, expressed 
in the slogan: “Less government in business, more busi- 
ness in government.” 

The more I talk with real business men today, in fact, 
the more I am convinced of one inevitable trend. It is the 
trend toward consumer cooperation. But when I say that, 
the chances are that few business men and few organizers 
of consumers’ cooperatives will agree with me. But let me 
explain. 

The tradition of business and the tradition of the con- 
sumer cooperatives are seemingly as far apart as the 
poles. “Let the buyer beware” was still commercial dogma 
when the Rochdale cooperatives were founded in 1844. 
Obviously it is not the principle of the American motor 
car industry today. That industry has grown to greatness, 
in fact, upon an entirely opposite principle. It is based 
upon research; and not merely upon mechanical research 
but upon consumer research. And not merely upon efforts 
to discover what the -motorist wants, but what the great 
masses of would-be motorists want, and how much they 
can and will pay. Profit may still be the motive behind 
the automobile industry, although Henry Ford disclaims 
even that. The industry, however, and in varying degrees 
many other modern American industries, seek their profits 
in scientifically ascertained cooperation with the mass con- 
sumer. This is the unmistakable trend of American indus- 
try. It is the study of this trend through many years which 
led me, by degrees, to look into the organization of con- 
sumers themselves to effect what I believe to be the next 
great forward step in retailing—the same kind of thinking 
which had led me, many years before, to promote the credit 
union movement. 

I tried to explain this position recently to a congress of 
consumer cooperatives; whereupon the newspapers reported 
that I, after amassing millions in profits, had broken def- 
initely and finally with the whole profit system. 

I had done nothing of the kind, but I can scarcely blame 
the reporters. The ways of industrial evolution are intricate; 
and when one knows very well that the traditions of con- 
sumer cooperation are utterly opposed to the traditions of 
capitalism, he may easily assume from that, that consumer 
cooperatives are at war with capitalism. Many business or- 
ganizations still seem to be obsessed by the same assump- 
tion. A recent statement issued by a retailers’ organization 
in Chicago has criticized me bitterly, on the assumption 
that one cannot advocate consumer cooperation without be- 
coming an enemy of all business and all business men. 

I happen to know, however, that retailers who are really 
studying retailing know better. Naturally, I can’t quote 
them; but it might be well to notice that in the attacks that 
are being circulated about consumer cooperatives, sup- 
posedly under the auspices of organized retailing, not one 
retailer of outstanding prominence in America is identified 
by name. Really leading retailers—those who not only 
know their business but are generally known as men who 
know their business—are very friendly indeed toward the 
consumer cooperative movement. Not one but a number 
of them have made it plain to (Continued on page 52) 
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should be filed not later than May 30, 
1937. A catalog will be mailed upon 


request. 


Room 902, 311 SOUTH JUNIPER STREET 


SIMMONS COLLEGE 
School of Social Work 


Professional Education in 


Medical Social Work 
Psychiatric Social Work 
Family Welfare 
Child Welfare 
Community Work 


Leading to the degrees of B.S. and M.S. . 
Address: 
THE DIRECTOR 


18 Somerset Street Boston, Massachusetts 


SUBSCRIBE HERE 
Survey Graphic—Monthly—$3.00 
Survey Associates, Inc., 112 East 19th St. New York 


PHILADELPHIA, PENNSYLVANIA 


THE NEW YORK SCHOOL 
OF SOCIAL WORK 


ROFESSIONAL combining 
courses and field work in public and 
private agencies, is offered in the following 


fields: 


training, 


Public Welfare 

Group Work 

Placement 

Probation and Parole 
Community Organization 


Family Case Work 
Medical Social Work 
Child Welfare 
Psychiatric Social Work 
Social Research 
Administration 


ORRELATED 
planned for employed social workers. 


evening courses are 


A catalogue will be sent upon request. 


122 East 22nd Street 
New York, N. Y. 


SCHOOL OF NURSING 
OF YALE UNIVERSITY 


A Profession for the College Woman 


The thirty-two months’ course, providing an intensive and 
varied experience through the case study method, leads to the 
degree of 


MASTER OF NURSING 


A Bachelor’s degree in arts, science or philosophy from a 
college of approved standing is required for admission. 


For catalogue and information address: 


The Dean, YALE SCHOOL OF NURSING 


New Haven, Connecticut 


USED BOOKS 
40% Off Regular Price 


for books displayed by our field workers. In 
good condition, but without that new look! 


For complete list write 


SURVEY ASSOCIATES, INC. 


Book Order Department 
112 E. 19th Street New York, N. Y. 


(In answering advertisements please mention SURVEY GRAPHIC) 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 


RATES: Display: 30 cents a line, 14 agate lines to the inch. Want ad- 
vertisements five cents per word or initial, including address or box number. 
Minimum charge, first insertion, $1.00. Cash with orders. Discounts: 5'% 
on three inserts; 10% on six insertions. Address Advertising Department. 


TEL.: ALGONQUIN 4-7499 SURVEY GRAPHIC 112 EAST 19th STREET 


NEW YORK CITY 


Your Own Agency 


This is the counseling and placement agency 
sponsored jointly by the American Associa- 
tion of Social Workers and the National 
Organization for Public Health Nursing, 
National, Non-profit making. 


WORKERS WANTED 


Progressive education school for problem children 
seeks cottage couple. Also seeks House 
Mother-Dietician. Write full details of train- 
ing and experience. 7400 Survey. 


SITUATION WANTED 


Woman, thirty, master’s economics, graduate 
work, sociology; experience teaching and 
social work; desires position—teacher, gov- 
erness, social work research, institutional. 
Box 7399 Survey. 


APPLICANTS for positions are sincerely 
urged by the Advertising Department to 


send copies of letters of references rather 
than originals, as there is great danger of 
originals being lost or mislaid. 


REAL ESTATE 


Harperley Hall 
41 Central Park West 


Corner 64th St., New York City 


7-8 Rooms, 3 Baths. 


Terrace Apartments, Facing Park 
5 ROOM DUPLEX, 
2-4 Rooms, 1-2 Baths 
High Ceilings—Fire Places 
Restaurant and Guest Rooms 


fessional persons. 


to EMPLOYERS 


Who Are Planning to Increase Their Staffs 


We Supply: 


Executives Dietitians Grad. Nurses 

Case Workers Housekeepers Sec’y-Stenogs. For further information, write to 
Recreation Workers Matrons etter: 

Psychiatric Social Workers Housemothers Typists ADVERTISING DEPARTMENT 
Occupational Therapists Teachers Telephone Operators 


HOLMES EXECUTIVE PERSONNEL 


One East 42nd Street 


Agency Tel.: MU 2-7575 Gertrude D. Holmes, Director 


AMERICAN BUSINESS MAN: 1937 MODEL 
(Continued from page 50) 


me that they would like to convert their businesses into 
consumer cooperatives; and while this may be impossible 
because of financial and legal obstacles, their attitude is an 
indication of the change which is occurring in the minds of 
American business men. 

Cooperation, of all our economic efforts in the interest 
of the mass consumer, is the inescapable trend of our in- 
dustrial development; and it is impossible that a business 
man can be entirely unaffected by this trend. We may look 
confidently therefore, not toward class divisions, nor even 
toward conflicts between the business system and the co- 


MULTIGRAPHING 
MIMEOGRAPHING 
ADDRESSING 
FILLING-IN 
FOLDING 
COMPLETE MAILINGS 


Quick Service LETTER CoMPANY 


INCORPORATED 


53 PARK PLACE — NEW YORK 


SALES CAMPAIGNS 
PLANNED AND WRITTEN 


LITERARY SERVICE 


Special articles, theses, speeches, papers. Re- 
search, revision, bibliographies, ete. Over 
twenty years’ experience serving busy pro- 

Prompt service extended. 

AUTHORS RESEARCH BUREAU, 516 

Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


Vedi Lotnol Se 


122 East 22nd Street, 7th floor, New York 


GERTRUDE R. STEIN, Inc. 


Vocational Service Agency 


11 East 44th Street 
MUrray Hill 2-4784 


A professional employment bureau specializing 
in social service, institutional, dietetic, medical, 
publicity, advertising and secretarial positions. 


NEW YORK 


PAMPHLETS AND PERIODICALS 


Rates: 75c per line for 4 insertions 


The American Journal of Nursing shows the part 
which professional nurses take in the better- 
ment of the world. Put it in your library. $3.00 
a year. 50 West 50 Street, New York, N. Y. 


Have you property to 
sell or rent? 


— Cottages to rent — or for sale 


for next season? 


ADVERTISE IN THE CLASSIFIED 
SECTION OF SURVEY GRAPHIC 


Rates: 30 cents a line, 
$4.20 per inch 


SURVEY GRAPHIC 
112 East 19th Street, New York, N. Y. 


New York City 


operative system, but toward an increasing awareness of 
our common goal. Some believe that this goal can be 
achieved most quickly only on the initiative of consumer 
organizations; and many business men who are already 
reorganizing their businesses so that more consumers may 
be given more helpful service are alarmed at any such sug- 
gestions. Personally, I believe that America can reach this 
goal most quickly by both routes. I believe that the con- 
sumer cooperatives will greatly help all legitimate busi- 
nesses to reorganize in the now more successful way— 
the way of the utmost possible service to the masses and 
the way of the elimination of waste. But I am equally con- 
vinced that businesses taking this course will be very helpful 
to the consumer cooperatives, spurring them to adopt more 
and more efficient methods, and to recognize that true 
cooperation is not merely a matter of good intentions and 
good will but also of scientific technique. 


(In answering advertisements please mention SURVEY GRAPHIC) 
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— CONTINUED FROM OTHER SIDE 


WHY WE OFFER TO GIVE 
COPY OF THIS BOOK... 


T HERE is no reader of this maga- 
zine who will not find it in 
many ways to his advantage to sub- 
scribe to the Book-of-the-Month 
Club, and we-make this offer to dem- 
onstrate that such is the case. What 
we propose is this: mail the postcard 
below, and a copy of NINE pLays will 
immediately be put aside in your name, 
and held until we hear whether or 
not you care to join. In the meantime, 
a booklet will at once be sent to you 
outlining how the Club operates. 


No Compulsion to 


Buy Any Book 


Study this booklet at your leisure. 
You may be surprised, for instance, 
to learn that belonging to the Club 
does not mean you have to pay any 
fixed sum each year. Nor does it mean 
that you are obliged to take one book 
every month, twelve a year (you 
may take as few as four). Nor are you 
ever obliged to take the specific book- 
of-the-month selected by the judges. 
You have complete freedom of choice 
at all times. More than 125,000 
families—composed of discerning but 
busy readers like yourself—now ob- 
tain most of their new books through 
the Book-of-the-Month Club. What 
are the advantages that induce them 
to do so? 


Books You May 
Have Missed 


The principal one is that you really 
obtain and read the new books you 
promise yourself to read. Time and 
again (is it not true?) you miss not- 
able new books through pure procras- 
tination. Have you as yet read Gone 
With The Wind, by Margaret Mit- 
chell; or An American Doctor's Odyssey 
by Victor Heiser; or Drums Along the 
Mohawk, by Walter D. Edmonds, or 
The Last Puritan by George Santa- 
yana—to mention only a few out- 
standing books, which were dis- 
Ribated widely by the Club in the 
past year. Over the past few years 
there have undoubtedly been dozens 
of new books which you were very 
anxious to read at the time, but 
which you would confess sadly you 
simply never ‘‘got around to.”’ This 


MAIL THIS CARD 


© 
NO STAMP NEEDED 


would never happen if you belonged to 
the Book-of-the-Month Club. Without 
a cent of expense, you would be kept 
advised every month, through the 
most careful book-reporting service 
that has ever been organized, about 
all the important new books published, 
and the Club’s unique system effect- 
ually assures you against missing the 
particular book you wish to read. 


One Book Free for 
Every Two Bought 


In addition, there are also very 
marked material advantages in be- 
longing to the Club. Records over 
the past few years show that for 
every two books its members pur- 
chased, on the average they received one 
book free. Book-dividends alone (which 
represent a form of profit sharing) 
amounted to more than $1,250,000 
worth last year. 

Here is a remarkable fact: of the 
tens of thousands of families which 
use this service, not a single one was 
induced to join by a salesman. Every one 
of them joined upon their own intia- 
tive, upon the recommendation of 
friends, who were already members, 
or after simply reading—as we ask 
you to do—the bare facts about the 
many ways (too many to outline 
fully in this space) by which mem- 
viet: in the Club benefits you as 
a book-reader and book-buyer. 

If you are interested, simply mail 
the postcard, and a free copy of the 
NINE pLays will be reserved in your 
name, pending your reading of the 
booklet we shall send you. 


YOU A PREE 


Eucene O’Neriu’s plays in recent years 
have marked him as the most significant 
figure in the contemporary American 
drama. The recent award to him of the 
Nobel Prize for Literature puts a foreign 
stamp of approval upon our own native 
appraisal. One by one, as his plays have 
appeared, they have been the dramatic 
sensation of their day. At the same time it 
has been evident to every discerning person 
that they have none of that ephemeral 
quality which is the usual characteristic 
of the popular play. Serious and deep- 
reaching in their intent, certainly they 
belong upon the shelves of every person 
absorbed in following the turbulent current 
of modern American thought. This volume 
of representative plays, selected by Mr. 
O'Neill himself, was a past ‘*book-divi- 
dend’’ distributed, free, among Book-of- 
the-Month Club members. What the Club’s 
book-dividends are, and why a free copy 
of this volume is now offered to you, is 
explained at the left. 


A COPY...FOR YOUR LIBRARY 
of a volume containing nine complete plays by the 1936 winner | 


of the NOBEL PRIZE FOR LITERATURE 


NINE PLAYS 


BY EUGENE O’NEILL ... SELECTED BY THE AUTHOR 


eee 


RETAIL PRICE 


MOURNING BECOMES ELECTRA FIVE DOLLARS 
The volume contains a 
STRANGE INTERLUDE Te A eborooal 


opaque paper has been 
utilized, so that it bulks 


EMPEROR JONES no larger than the ordi- 


nary. library volume; 
the binding is a hand- 


MARCO MILLIONS some bine cloth 
THE GREAT GOD BROWN 
LAZARUS LAUGHED 
THE HAIRY APE 
ALL GOD’S CHILLUN GOT WINGS® 
DESIRE UNDER THE ELMS 
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FIRST CLASS 
Permit No. 419 
(Sec. 516 PL&R) 
New York, N. Y. 


BUSINESS REPLY CARD 


No. Postage Stamp Necessary If Mailed In United States 


POSTAGE WILL BE PAID BY 


BOOK-OF-THE-MONTH CLUB, INC. 
385. Madison Avenue 
New York, N. Y. 


